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300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


$200 CASH and a GOLD 
ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 
“What my home town means fo me” 





Here are two examples: 


HOLY TOLEDO! / COULD 
WRITE ABOUT OUR NEW Gym 
OR HOW / GOT ON THE 
FOOTBALL TEAM { 


A BUNCH OF US GIRLS RAISED 
THE MONEY TO BRING A STUDENT | 
7O OUR SCHOOL FROM KOREA. 

1 COULD WRITE ABOUT THAT. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$200 Cash & Gold Royal Portablie* 


ist Prize 


2nd Prize . 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 


$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Attention, senior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, ““What my hore town means to 
me,” is not longer than 500 words. 
Attention, junior high school students! Be sure your 
letter on the subject, ““What my home town means to 
me,” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, 
in ink and in legible handwriting or in typewriting 
double-spaced. To win extra awards (typewriters) your letter 
must be signed by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Maybe your town needs 
a new school and you’re campaigning for a certain type 
of school. Or, maybe your town is on or near a historic 
spot in American history. Perhaps there’s a new war 
memorial in your town. These are simple hints to start 
your mind working. 


*Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


$100 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
3rd Prize . $ 25 Cash & Gold Royal Portable* 
147 Cash Prizes $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 
“Royal Portable in gold award given only when entry is signed by 
Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize . 


IT’S EASY.Start working on your entry today.When finished, 
be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful Gold Royal Portable by having a local Royal 
dealer sign yaur entry. Mail not later than November 17, 1956, 
to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
only, or typewrite double-spaced on one side of the 
paper only, a letter or theme on topic “What my 
home town means to me.” In Senior Division 
(10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter must not exceed 
500 words in length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th grades) letter must not exceed 350 words 
in length, 


2. Mail not later than November 17, 1956, to 
Royal Portable Contest, co Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry 
is signed with your name, home address, name of 





school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
the Royal McBee Corporation, its subsidiaries, or 
of its advertising agencies and their families. Con- 
test subject to all Federal and state regulations. 


4, Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decision final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No 


entries returned. All entries, contents and ideas 
therein become the property of the Royal McBee 
Corporation to’ be used as it sees fit. 

&. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Gold 
Royal Portable each, provided entry is signed Ly 
an authorized Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 
The 147 cash prizes in Senior and Junior Divisions 
will be awarded on the basis of 3 per state plus 
Dist. of Columbia. 

6. Top prize wi:.ners’ names will be announced in 
January 12 isame of Scholastic Magazines. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail, and each will 
receive his prize before December 25, 1956. 





eee THE U.S. AIR FORCE OFFERS YOU Mum 
em THE CHANCE TO LEARN A WELL PAYING SKILL 
°°° Difomcl Im Waaalich tr smel\ Medel Mail iam ° 


You're a “step ahead” when you step into Air Force Blue. Whatever your future ambitions, th» 
training you'll get in the U.S. Air Force will be valuable to you for the rest of your life. At the 
same time, you'll see new places, enjoy life with men of your own age, and you can earn credits, 
if you wish, toward a college degree. Check up now on your opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter...or mail the coupon, now. 


cece Melom eves FASTER ON THE ALL-VOLUNTEER TEAM aioe 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO 


Th e Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 S-58-8C 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. 


U KB iT & D STATES I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


N 
ee a 
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“He's handsome, a good dancer . . . and you ought to s 
Arrow Shirts.” That should pick up her ears. For no date « 
be blind to these Arrow University Shirts. They have the « 
back-of-collar button, the comfortable box action-pleat. In oxford 
cloth there’s white and three solid colors: Or, like the man I 


the phone, you can select yours in broadcloth this year. Available 


in six new checks and stripes. Grad tzé5, $3.95 ; Junior sizes, $2. 50. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW —we— Shirts and Ties 


World Week 


| A National Magazine of Social Studies 
/and International Affairs. Published 
| Weekly During the School Year. 
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Can you tell aroad sign by its shape : 








3. This shape suggests a very important word in driving. 4. This sign places certain limits upon every driver. 


Read and obey your signs of life! 


Did you ever try to figure out roughly how wheel, your mind on your driving. Safe and hap- 
many miles you'll drive in your lifetime? First py driving depends on obeying all road signs. 


to ball games, dances and parties. And on and 1. Octagonal signs always 2. Round signs mean rail 
mean “Stop”! Toke a road crossing. “Stop OG 





on through the years. The total will probably good look at cross traffic look and listen” is still 
come to hundreds of thousands of miles. And nalage yomguocsee. en, 

: . Di i : ion, 4. 8 ngulor sign ive 
they can all be safe miles. All you have to do ner dae ante Cenee wis end Fy 


is keep your eyes on the road, your hands on the “Diamonds” are your rections. Follow them to 5 


good friends ontheroad. the letter. ; 


This odvertisement prepared in cooperation with the Automotive Safety Foundation 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 





Sign of a better future for you 





























BOYS AND GIRLS: Insist on “P-F” Gym Shoes... 


they help you play your best . . . longer. 


‘Pp Af “means Posture - 
Foundation i 5 BODY WEIGHT 
i | ON OUTSIDE 


1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge 
helps keep the weight of the OC & a of normal foot 
body on the outside of the a fy A por = 
normal foot—decreasing —= E wai 4 (“A at 
foot and leg muscle Fa . right) helps 
strain, increasing OS! = © - reduce fatigue 
endurance. “ee ¥ aia and increase 
—— comfort. 





2. Spenge rubber 
cushion 


X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES OF “*P-F"* 


Here’s how you go full speed longer with “P-F”’ 
Gym Shoes: their famous rigid wedge feature helps 
decrease foot and leg muscle strain .. . 

helps increase endurance. (See diagram.) 


“p.F” Gym Shoes also give you tough traction tread 
soles for sure footing and fast stops and 

starts. You get extra comfort from cushion 

insoles and uppers that “breathe.” 


You turn in your best performance in 
every gym class, every game with 

the help of “P-F’’ Gym Shoes. 

Stop in at your favorite store 

and get your pair today. 


Gym Shoes are made only by | 


B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. “""" 


















INP photo 
Nasser photo is feature of Egyptian 
election ballot. Circle at right is fo: 
“yes” vote; one at left is for “no.” 


EGYPT’S LEADER 


‘A NEW SUEZ CANAL Com- 
pany will be formed. And it will be 
run by Egyptians, Egyptians, Egyp- 
tians!” With that impassioned cry, 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt seized control of the Suez 
Canal—trade lifeline of many coun- 
tries (see unit on Egypt, pp. 13-17). 

Nasser was born in 1918, the son 
of a minor official. His political 
career began when he was only 16. 
“I was walking down the street,” 
Nasser recalls, “when I saw a fight 
going on between the police and a 
lot of people. I joined the people 
against the police. I didn’t know 
what the fight was about. I was 
arrested.” In jail, Nasser learned the 
people were revolutionaries fighting 
against the government of the Egyp- 
tian king. He joined the group and 
was soon leading strikes against the 
government. 

Nasser stayed away from politics 
long enough to enter the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. At 20, he was com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant. 
But the corruption he found in the 
government again aroused his zeal 
for sweeping reforms. He was sent 
to teach in military school. But se- 
cretly he plotted revolution. 

Nasser formed a secret society, 
called the “Free Officers’ Move- 
ment.” Slowly its members worked 
their way into the government. On 
July 23, 1952, they seized control 


Unusvel werds in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 32. 














and forced King Farouk te abdicate. 

Recently, Nasser was elected pres- 
ident for a six-year term. But since 
he refused to allow any opposition 
candidates, it is not known how truly 
popular Nasser is in Egypt. Nasser 
insists the revolution is still unfin- 
ished. He says he must put poverty- 
ridden Egypt back on its economic 
feet before he can give the Egypt- 
ian people a democratic government. 
His attitude has prompted many 
observers to call him a dictator. To 
these charges Nasser once replied, 
“I don’t think I am a dictator, I 
don’t have the character for it. I am 
sentimental. But I am going on with 
the revolution until I meet a better 
assassin,” 

In his private life, Nasser is a 
sharp contrast to the nervous, in- 
tense man who works 20 hours a 
day. He lives in a modest home in, 
an army compound, avoiding any 
show of luxury. His wife and five 
children are rarely seen in public. 


INDIAN CHIEF, 1956 MODEL 


AN ENTERPRISING, highly edu- 
cated Indian, named Paul Jones, is 
bringing fresh hope into the life of 
80,000 Navajos, the largest and poor- 
est Indian tribe in the U. S. Recently 
elected tribal chief, Mr. Jones has 
already brought new industry to the 
tract of desert that makes up the 
tribal land. 

As chief, it is Jones’ dream to 
bring year-round employment to the 
Navajos. To this end, he recently 
persuaded a furniture company to 
open a branch factory on the reser- 
vation. (The reservation stretches 
across parts of Arizona, Utah, and 
New Mexico.) At its very start, the 
plan will provide jobs for 50 Nava- 
jos, which means food for at least 
250 more. Mr. Jones has also spear- 
headed a campaign to develop the 
reservation’s many underground re- 
sources, such as gas, oil, and ura- 
nium. 

Paul Jones was born 60 years ago 
on the reservation. As an Indian 
youth he was named Nata Ye Yelthe © 
(“Protector of the Chief”). It was 
the custom in the reservation school 
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to rename all the young Indian lads 
for famous U. S. heroes. Thus, Nata 
Ye Yelthe became John Paul Jones. 
When he was still in his teens, his 
English was so good that he was 
picked to act as interpreter for a 
missionary doctor. When the doctor 
went home to the East, Paul went 
along with him to get more schooling. 

Later, Paul Jones attended Calvin 
College in Michigan. During World 
War I, he enlisted and served over- 
seas. After the war, he returned to 
school and then, accompanied by his 
wife, went to work in Chicago. 

In 1933 Jones decided to return 
to the reservation. He found employ- 
ment with the U. S. Government's 
Indian Service. Because he had such 
an unusual amount of off-reservation 
experience, he was often asked to 
lead Navajo groups to national and 
state capitals to voice their griev- 
ances. In time, the tribe came to 
depend on him more and more. 

Tribal chiefdoms are no longer 
passed from father to son but are 
subject to democratic election. Last 
year Mr. Jones was elected chief of 
the Navajos for a four-year term. 

Gone is the fabled Indian chief of 
yesteryear—who sat with a crown of 
feathers and smoked a pipe or was 
a famous warrior. (That's the old, 
the movie version.) The Indian chief, 
model 1956, is probably someone 
like Mr. Paul Jones—immaculately 
dressed in a modern business suit, 
conferring with corporation _presi- 
dents about jobs for his tribesmen. 


Business Week photo 
Mr. Jones keeps busy alternating be- 
tween his office and travel around U.S. 





U.S.—No “Indian Giver’’ 


Uncle Sam has reached into his 
overstocked pantry to help hungry 
India. 

He will load India’s nearly empty 
breadbasket with loans and gifts of 
$360,000,000 worth of wheat, rice, 
and other farm products—with free 
freight to boot (worth $54,000,000). 

Most of the aid is in the form of a 
$234,000,000 loan. India will use this 
loan to pay the U.S. for a portion of 
the farm products. But the U.S. will 
accept payment in rupees (India’s 
money), and then lend the rupees 
right back to India for her to invest 
in her growing economy. At least 
$55,000,000 of these funds will be 
channelled into private industry. 

An additional $54,000,000 is being 
given to India as an outright gift. 
This, too, will be spent by India on 
industrial development. 


WILL HELP 5-YEAR PLAN 


India will repay the U.S. in rupees 
for the remaining $72,000,000 worth 
of farm products—with no interest 
charges. The U.S. will spend these 
rupees for her own needs in India— 
maintaining diplomatic missions, 
building a new embassy, purchasing 
strategic materials. 

All these rupees, either loaned or 
given to India by the U.S., will help 
push through India’s Second Five 
Year Plan. India is short about 
$800,000,000 in rupees to carry out 
this industrial development plan. 
USS. aid will help make up shortage. 

What's Behind it: Besides fighting 
famine and furthering industrial 
growth, “U.S. agricultural aid will 
give India some “food for thought.” 

This latest aid boosts total U.S. 
gifts and loans to India since 1951 
over the $1,000,000,000 mark. But the 
aid has been received in India with 
no loud chorus of thank you's. India 
has been very sensitive about re- 
ceiving aid, especially from the West. 
Soviet Russian aid, chiefly a loan for 
the construction of a $100,000,000 
steel mill, has been greeted with far 
more fanfare. Yet India must pay for 
this project out of her own pocket. 
This latest U.S. gift and loan should 


make clear to India who her true 
friends are. 

One cause of India’s meager food 
supply is the yearly damage caused 
by floods. Last year, they destroyed 
$1,700,000,000 worth of crops and 
property. 


INDIA—PAKISTAN FIGHT FLOOD 


Cause of much of the damage 
is the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
rivers, Each summer, these “rivers 
of sorrow” race across the flat coun- 
tryside, sweeping everything before 
them. P 

However, the rivers—unlike men 
—have no concern for boundaries. 
They cause immense suffering in 
both India and Pakistan. These two 
countries have kept at arm’s distance 
from each other during recent years 
because of a dispute over who should 
rule the state of Kashmir. This 
month, however, both countries 
agreed to cooperate in the study of 
rainfall statistics and the exchange of 
flood warnings by radio. 

It is also reported that Red-ruled 
Tibet and the mountain kingdom of 
Bhutan are joining this common fight 
of man against nature. 


Hats Went to Her Head 


The women’s discus-throwing 
champion of the Soviet Union (age 
—27; weight—210 Ibs; height—6 ft.; 
best throw—174 ft., 7% inches), 
found herself arrested and tossed 
into the headlines when hats went 
to her head in a London store. 

Mme. Nina Ponomareva was one 
of the outstanding sports attractions 
of a British-Soviet track meet sched- 
uled for early September. Before 
turning to her sports specialty, how- 
ever, Mme. Ponomareva decided to 
do a little shopping. 

For massive and muscular though 
she is, the Soviet athlete is evidently 
much attracted by dainty feathered 
hats. She chose five. Unfortunately. 
she walked out of the London shop 
without paying for the hats (total 
cost $4.68). Mme. Ponomareva was 
arrested and charged with shoplift- 


ing. She was released after the So- 
viet Embassy promised to produce 
her in police court the next day. 

Soviet Embassy officials failed to 
keep their promise. The discus star 
“disappeared.” Later, it was learned 
that she was being hidden in the So- 
viet Embassy, where she could not 
be arrested (an embassy is techni- 
cally “soil” of the foreign country). 

The “Hat Affair” made many Brit- 
ish smile. But it angered the Rus- 
sians. They claimed the discus 
thrower “had paid for the hats.” The 
manager of the Soviet team de- 
nounced the British for a “dirty prov- 
ocation.” He accused them of trying 
to worsen British-Soviet relations. 
The track meet was called off. 
The Russian track and field stars 
abruptly flew back behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

What's Behind it: The British 
press made much of the lighter side 
of the incident. But there were two 
serious angles to the affair. Mme. 
Ponomareva—sports star, school- 
teacher, and doctor’s wife—is com- 
paratively well off financially. That 
the fuss should have arisen over five 
inexpensive hats, underlines the se- 
vere scarcity of consumer's goods in 
the Soviet Union. 

An even unhappier glimpse into 
the dark confines of the Soviet total- 
itarian mind was given by London's 
Daily Express: 


“To [Russians}a police summons 
is not just a preliminary to a fair 
trial, with the accused innocent until 
proved guilty. It conjures up sinister 
visions of their own style of justice.” 


Red Atom Curtain Blasted 


Three weeks ago, the Soviet Union 
began a new test series of atomic 
blasts amid the barren wastes of 
southern Siberia. 

The news about the test came not 
from Moscow, but from President 
Eisenhower in Washington. 

In making his announcement, the 
President underscored the fact that 
the Russians conduct their tests un- 
der a thick veil of secrecy. In con- 
trast, the U.S. always gives advance 
warning of our own tests. Also, some 
of these tests are fully described in 
our free press. “It is notable,” the 

















President declared, “that, althou 
Soviet diplomats throughout 
world talk about the possibility .. . 
of abolishing the atomic weapon... 
they go right ahead without prior 
announcement and with wartime se- 
crecy...in testing these weapons.” 
Two hours after the President's 
announcement became news, Mos- 
cow confirmed it. 


WEAPONS FOR GROUND TROOPS 


The latest Soviet tests are report- 
edly of powerful new atomic weap- 
ons to be used by ground troops. 

For the first time, the U.S. also 
broke the news about the general 
location of the Soviet atomic explo- 
sions. They took place in southern 
Siberia, north of Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan, and India. Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru declared that radioactivity 
in the atmosphere over India had 
sharply risen during the Soviet tests: 

What's Behind It:-The U.S. has 
proposed again and again that 
atomic and hydrogen bomb tests be 
stopped. But we insist that the tests 
be ended as part of an all-inclusive 
disarmament agreement calling for 
international controls and inspection. 
The masters of Russia have con- 
sistently rejected such a plan. In- 
stead, Moscow floods the world with 
frightening propaganda about how 
radioactive dust from U.S. atomic 
tests is poisoning the air and threat- 
ening the future of humanity. 

President Eisenhower, by high- 


lighting the 





NOT A BUG BUT A BOAT—This odd-looking, three-legged 
object is the latest in wing boats. Developed by Ger- 
man inventor Friedrich Wendell, it has short wings and 
propellers which drive vessel, Rear leg is for steering. 


underhanded Soviet 





method of testing atomic bombs, has 


put Moscow on the defensive. 


Case of the Acid Thrower 


“The Case of the Missing Acid 
Thrower” is now on its way to a 
solution by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


The FBI has put a row of five sus-: 


pects in the white glare of its lineup. 
It charges these suspects were in- 
volved in the acid-throwing attack 
that permanently blinded Victor 
Riesel last April. 

Mr. Riesel is a newspaper col- 
umnist and radio commentator who 
is an authority on racketeering in 
labor unions. He lost his sight one 
month after he had volunteered to 
testify before Federal and New York 
State grand juries. These grand jur- 
ies are investigating racketeers who 
pose as leaders of unions in order to 
extort money from the garment and 
teamster industries. As Mr. Riesel 
emerged from a New York City res- 
taurant on April 5, acid was splashed 
across his eyes and face. 

The FBI says the acid was thrown 
by Abraham Telvi, a petty hoodlum 
who was paid $500 to commit the 
crime. After Telvi threw the acid he 
was driven to Newark Airport in 
order to take a plane to Florida, 
where he was told he could hide out. 
When the car passed the airport 
without stopping, Telvi became sus- 
picious. He asked to get out to make 
a phone call and fled. Then he began 


es 
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to hound his “employer” for more 
money, on the ground that the “con- 
tract” was worth $50,000. On July 14 
Telvi was told he would be “paid 
off” in two weeks. Two weeks later 
he was found murdered. 

The FBI, following the trail of 
murder and terror, next swung the 
spotlight on John Dioguardi, better 
known as “Johnny Dio.” The United 
States Attorney in New York ar- 
rested Dio and four other men. They 
were charged with arranging the 
acid throwing by Telvi, to prevent 
Mr. Riesel from testifying before the 
Federal grand jury investigating la- 
bor racketeering. 


GUILTY OF “SHAKE DOWNS” 


Dio, 42, has already served a 
prison sentence for extortion. In 
1987 he was found guilty of “shaking 
down” truckmen. They paid Dio 
$500 a month, under the threat of 
bodily harm, for the right to operate 
their trucks. 

Dio is also under indictment in 
New York County on a charge of 
conspiracy. It is alleged that he at- 
tempted to extort $30,000 from two 
business firms on the promise that 
he would “protect” them from 
labor troubles. 

What's Behind It: Nearly all the 
garment workers and truck drivers 
in the New York City area are organ- 
ized in honest unions. 

But pockets of unorganized or 
loosely organized workers exist. It 
was in these pockets that Dio and 





UP photos 


RIDING “OVER THE WAVES”—Here’s the wing boat in action. 
Faster boat travels, higher its body rises above water. This 
gives increased speed by diminishing resistance of the water 
on boat hull. Boat has hit speeds of 30 mph in trial runs. 
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his associates tried to “muscle in.” 

The American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has taken steps to curb 
the racketeers who fester in labor's 
dark pockets. The AFL-CIO is plan- 
ning to eliminate “paper locals.” 
These are local unions that have no 
actual members. Racketeers can use 
the charter of a paper local to extort 
money from employers. Threatened 
with unionization of his employees, 
the employer sometimes “buys off” 
the racketeer. 

Says the AFL-CIO: “A racketeer 
treats a charter as a ‘hunting license’ 
to invade the jurisdictions of other 
national or international unions, in 
the interests only of corruption and 
dishonest gain...” 


Policies for Flood Victims 


Insurance companies have prom- 
ised their help in making the 
Government's new flood insurance 
program a success. 

The new law was enacted by Con- 
gress after last year’s series of dev- 
astating deluges ripped through the 
northeast and west coast states. The 
law sets up a system for either (a) 
direct Federal flood insurance or (b) 
reinsurance. (Under reinsurance the 
Government backs flood policies 
written by commercial insurance 
companies up to a total of 
$5,000,000,000 liability—for all flood 
insurance in the U.S.) 

A frankly “experimental!” program, 
the act also provides for: 

1. Up to $2,500,000 in loans at low 
44 per cent) interest to flood victims. 
Loans would be limited to $350,000 
to one person or company: 

2. A top limit of $10,000 in flood 
insurance for a single home. 

3. A maximum of $250,000 for any 
one person or company. 

4. Purchasers of flood insurance 
policies are to pay at least 60 per 
cent of the premium rate. The Fed- 
eral Government pays the rest for 
the first three years of the policies. 

Congress gave the administrator 
of the law, Albert M- Cole, a “free 
hand” in developing the program. He 
admits that he faces a wide range of 
problems at the outset. Probably the 
most difficult nut to crack is how to 
make the flood insurance policies 
pay their own way without losing 
money for the companies. 

At a meeting of insurance com- 
pany representatives last month, it 


UP photo 
BEAUTY PLUS BRAINS—Mrs. Vickie Mun- 
dell, an electrical assembler at North 
American Aviation’s Los Angeles plant, 
took a tin can lid and dreamed up this spe- 
cial electrical plug clocking device. Inven- 
tion, which saves assembly time on each 
plane, won her an award of $1,625. 


was agreed that the insurance indus- 
try would fully cooperate with the 
Government, It will be possible 
therefore, for house owners and busi- 
nessmen to buy flood insurance from 
the same companies which now pro- 
vide them with other insurance. 


IN BRIEF 


High School Gives Pay Off. Two of 
Uncle Sam’s top departments have 
started a drive to persuade high school 
students to finish school. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare pre- 
sented statistics showing how a high 
school diploma “pays off” in later years 
in better jobs and higher wages. Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
warned that “those without a high 
school education are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete with those 
who have graduated from high school.” 


World's Longest Span Opens. The 
longest overwater causeway in the 
world was opened on August 80 in 
New Orleans. The Lake Pontchartrain 
Causeway—24 miles long—crosses Lake 
Pontchartrain between New Orleans 
and Mandeville, La. Cost of the cause- 
way was $46,000,000. Tolls, beginning 
at $1 for automobiles, wil] help pay for 
it. The longest causeway until now was 
a timber trestle that carries trains across 
23 miles of the Great Salt Lake in Utah. 


In California, a bridge dedication 
made news on August 31. The second 
longest high-level bridge in the world 
was opened on that day. It is the 
Richmand-San Rafael bridge extending 
across San Francisco Bay between 
Richmond and San Rafael. This bridge 
is four miles long and cost $68,000,000. 
It measures 21,343 feet in length— 
making it 1,477 feet shorter than the 
world’s longest high-level bridge, the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge just 
a few miles away. 


U.S. to Track Man-Made Moons. 
U.S. scientists told a conference at Bar- 
celona, Spain, how they will observe 
the man-made “moons” (or satellites) 
to be launched into outer space next 
year. The U.S. is preparing to launch 
six satellites. “We will be lucky if we 
get two good ones aloft,” said Dr. 
Richard W. Porter of the General Elec- 
tric Company, chairman of the techni- 
cal panel on the earth satellite program. 
The conference was a preparatory 
meeting on the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, 1957-58. 


12,000 Miles Too Much for Tern. 
People from many nations of the world 
will be heading for Australia this win- 
ter for the 1956 Olympics. But few will 
equal the record of a young tern that 
flew 12,000 miles from Sweden to Aus- 
tralia—believed to be a world distance 
record for any wild bird. The young 
tern was found exhausted on a beach 
at Perth, Australia. On its leg was an 
aluminum band giving a Swedish ad- 
dress. Investigation showed that the 
band had been affixed six months ago 
near Norrtalje, Sweden. The tern, how- 
ever, will never know the honor and 
fame it won. It died of exhaustion a 
day after reaching Australia. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Uncle Sam has just given loans 
and gifts totalling $360,000,000 to 
__.____.. This country, part of the con- 
tinent of juts into the 
Ocean. Two of its neighbors are. 
and The name of its’ premier 
is 


WeZ 


NEWS 


2. Major difference between U.S. and 
Soviet atom tests, as pointed out by 
President Eisenhower, is 

8. What fact about life in the So- 
viet Union is dramatized by the Soviet 
athlete in London who was charged 
with stealing inexpensive hats? 

4. Under the Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act, purchasers of flood insurance 
policies pay 60 per cent of the premium 
rate. The rest is paid by 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: From now till November 6 the 
Presidential campaign will occupy the attention of 
the entire nation. President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon, Governor Stevenson and Senator 
Kefauver will debate questions of national impor- 
tance, which all citizens need to understand. 


BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 






At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the 
Republican and Democratic National .Committees 
agreed to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” 
and to prepare statements on eight major issues, 
Last week they discussed Agriculture, this week, 
National Defense. Next week: Prosperity 


Issue No. 2~NATIONAL DEFENSE: The Size and Equipment of Our Armed Forces 


REPUBLICANS 


In his speech accepting the 1956 Republican Presidential 
nomination, President Eisenhower said, “During the past 
few years, our military strength has been constantly aug- 
mented, soberly and intelligently. Our country has never 
before in peacetime been so well prepared militarily.” 

This defensive strength was achievéd through & program 
designed to meet the changed defense requirements created 
by the end of the Korean war and to better utilize new 
weapons of unprecedented tactical and strategical impor- 
Defense is now geared to the long pull, rather than 
to fictitious assumed dates of maximum danger, as was the 
case under the Democrats. The “long pull” program calls 
for maintaining a level of defense which can be borne with- 
out staggering the economy, while at the same time pro- 
viding maximum security. 

Strong emphasis has been placed on the tiie and 
maintenance of effective nuclear-air retaliatory power as the 
principal deterrent to military aggression. The guided mis- 
sile program has been accelerated, both in air-to-air and in 
ground-to-air missiles. High priority is also being given to 
the continental defense program with the establishment of 
the Distant Early Warning Line in cooperation with Canada. 

The program for stockpiling critical materials has been 
revised to provide large enough stocks for an added margin 
of safety beyond the essential minimums. New weapon re- 
search has built up the firepower of each striking unit to a 
oint that almost staggers the imagination. For example, 
: single airplane today equals in firepower that of an entire 
bomber force in World War II. 

The Navy has been built up. We now have the most 
powerful navy in the world. The Air Force has attained a 
strength of 131 wings and 25,000 planes, with 137 wings 
in sight by June 30, 1957. A new reserve program has been 

put into effect to provide a trained body of manpower with 
he minimum disruption to civilisn life and economy. 
\lilitary pay and benefits have been increased, thus making 
ilitary service a more attractive career than ever. 

setter weapons and faster transportation for our Armed 
Forces have made it possible to reduce manpower needs. 
There are now a total of 2,806,516 men and women on 
active duty in all the services. Prusident Eisenhower has 
stressed that the strength of our defense should not be 
measured by mere numbers, but rather by the manner in 
which the defense keeps the peace. Under the Republican 
\dministration peace has been attained and preserved. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEF 


tance. 





DEMOCRATS 


It is difficult for the Democrats to discuss the size and 
equipment of the Armed Forces because every time we tr) 
to raise the subject the Republicans say “Ike is a great 
general—he knows best.” 

But the Democrats have proved that Ike, like anyone 
else, is not right all the time—even on military matters. In 
1950, only three months before the Korean war, General 
Eisenhower “strongly urged” that Congress appropriate only 
$15 billion for defense. He did not foresee the need for a 
stronger military force. 

That is why today Democrats take with a grain of salt 
statements made by General Eisenhower and other Repub- 
licans, that our national defenses are adequate. The Demo- 
crats prefer to believe the many Air Force generals who 
testified before the Senate Armed Forces Committee that, 
in the words of General Partridge, “I do not think defenses 
are good enough. I wish they were better and if I had more 
adequate resources I could make them better.” 

One general after another told the committee that the 
reason they did not have “adequate resources” was because 
the Republican Administration had refused to give them 
enough money—that the Republicans have been more inter 
ested in balancing the budget. 

But Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Secretary of De 
fense, who resigned in protest at the way the Republicans 
were running the Pentagon, had the answer for that: “What 
good will it do us to be able to say to the Russians that they 
will find the budget balanced when they arrive?” 

Because Republicans tried to balance the budget instead 
of appropriating enough money for defense, since 1952 
they have cut the Army 35 per cent. They said we no 
longer need a strong army now that we have the atomic 
bomb. 

But the Republicans are letting the Russians catch up 
with us in air power, even though the Air Force-atom bomb 
strategy is now our sole defense. All the generals testified 
that soon—probably by 1958—the Russians would have a 
better air force than ours. General Twining, Air Force Chie! 
of Staff, said: “The Communists have thousands more com 
bat planes than we do... they are producing far mor: 
combat planes than we are.” 

Anyone who is concerned about the state of our national 
defenses and wants more information should write the U. S$ 
Senate Committee on the Armed Forces in Washington and 
ask for the results of the recent hearings on the Air Force 
Democratic NATIONAL CoMMITTE! 





GOOD NEWS: U.S. production hit an all-time peak 
last month. The U. S. produced goods and services to 
the tune of $408 billions—a more than $5 billion in- 
crease over the previous record set in the first quarter 
of this year. . . . U. S. employment keeps going up, 
too—with a record peak of 66,600,000 Americans at 
work during July. That’s 1,700,000 more than had jobs 
in July, 1955 ... AND more and more of us are going 
to church. *Since 1940 church attendance has almost 
doubled, with church membership reaching an all-time 
high of 100,000,000 persons in 1955. To keep up with 
the trend, we're also building more churches. We spent 
a record-breaking $734 million in 1955 for church 
construction, with another $900 million worth of con- 
struction scheduled for 1956 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
Our brightest swimming hope for a 
gold medal in the 1956 Olympics is 
Shelley Mann, 18, of Arlington, Va. 
Shelley, who has won 10 U. S. cham- 
pionship titles, recently set a world 
record of 1:11.8 in the 100-meter 
butterfly stroke. She’s also a good 
bet to race to Olympic victory in 
Wide World photo the 1(0-meter free stvle. 


GOOD DEEDS: In Sydney, Australia, an elderly pen- 
sioner tried to auction off his 1980 model car but his 
plans backfired—with unusual results. About to start 
taking bids on the car, the auctioneer explained to pro- 
spective buyers that the owner was only selling the 
car because he couldn't afford the registration fee. The 
crowd dug into their pockets. The next day, the pen- 
sioner had his car back—with registration paid, three 
new tires, a new battery, and a tank full of gas—all a 


gift from anonymous donors 


INP photo 

PRESIDENTS MEET—President Eisenhower greets a ‘fellow 
‘John Lee Frye, 17, of Huntington, W. Va., who re- 

cently finished a term as president of Boys’ Nation. This 
organization is composed of boys all over the U.S. who for 
one week try their hand at running their own government. 
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Wide World photo 


ON THE SAD SIDE: The great blue yonder just isn't 
great enough any more. That's the sad news discovered 
by Jim Blackmon, 17, (above) of Charlotte, N. C. He 


had constructed an unguided migsile in his basement. 
Last month, he prepared to launch his 6-foot rocket. 
This fact worried the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
who feared lest the missile crash and cause grave 
damage. Local officials presented the problem to the 
U. S. Government, which ruled that Jimmy's rocket was 
an aircraft and could not be launched from just any- 
where—particularly not from his backyard. Jimmy then 
asked permission to send his rocket up from an Army 
base. But the Army, after examining the rocket, ruled 
that structural defects made it unsafe to fire—-anywhere 
into the blue yonder! 


TEEN TOPICS: With an eye on the overwhelming 
majority of U. S. teens who are upstanding citizens, 
Modesto, Calif., held a contest to name the “All-Ameri- 
can teen.” The winning name was “Hi-Fi’s’—thought 
up by Dianne Storch, 14, of Downey High School. How 
do you like it? Why not send us your suggestions? 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Chris Bayley, 18, of Seattle, 
Wash., top teen-age driver in U. S. Chris won first place 
in the annual teen-age Road-E-O safe-driving contest, 
held in Washington, D. C. The contest is sponsored by 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


ENDQUOTE: This year being the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of U. S. President Woodrow Wilson, we 
give you one of his lesser known quotations. When 
Wilson was president of Princeton University, an anx- 
ious mother asked him, “Are you sure you can give my 
boy exactly the education he needs?” Wilson said, 
“Madame, we guarantee satisfaction or return the boy.” 
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| tala is kept alive by a river. 
Without the Nile, Egypt would 
die. For 96 per cent of her area 
(386,000 square miles) is desert. 
The remaining 13,000 square miles 
are watered by the Nile. 
Within this fertile ribbon of land 
live 95 per cent-of Egypt’s popula- 
tion (23,250,000). Nearly all of them 


are Moslems. And when they lack_ 


topics for conversation, they talk 
about the rise and ebb of their river. 

Each summer, the Nile rises 25 
feet. Its overflow spills into the 
desert, depositing rich soil. The fel- 
lahin (peasants) quickly plant cot- 
ton, wheat, and rice. Then the river 
level sinks again to normal. 

It was the American Civil War 
that made cotton Egypt's chief crop. 
British textile firms, unable to buy 


cotton from 


turned to Egyptian growers. Today, 


ti 
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World Week maps by Frank Ronan 


our southern states,’ 


four fifths of Egypt's imports—tex- 
tiles, machinery, chemicals—are paid 
for by selling cotton overseas. Aside 
from oil (along the Gulf of Suez) 
and some manganese, Egypt has lit- 
tle besides cotton to sell to the 
world. 

Ancient Egyptians attributed the 
swelling of the Nile to the tears of 
their goddess, Isis. They helieved 


she cried each summer for her rain-~ 


starved people. For in most parts of 
Egypt, not one drop of rain falls 
in an entire year! 

Isis might well weep for her 
people today. One of every four 
Egyptians dies in childhood. Three 
fourths of the population are afflicted 
by disease. And nine tenths of the 
people are illiterate. The new regime 
in Egypt is trying to wipe out these 
evils by building hospitals, sanita- 
tion works, and schools. 
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But the basic problem is that the 
Nile Valley is overcrowded. In the 
rich delta, 1,400 Egyptians are 
packed into each square mile (com- 
pared to 53 persons per square mile 
in the U.S.). Most farmers have no 
land of their own. And the average 
farmholder owns less than one acre. 
In Cairo, the teeming capital, there 
is not enough industry to support its 
2,500,000 people. 

To help solve these problems, 
Egypt plans to build a huge dam at 
Aswan. It will be many times larger 
than the existing dam at Aswan. 
The new dam is to irrigate 2,000,000 
acres of desert land and to supply 
power for Egypt's infant industries. 
If the dam succeeds, Egypt will have 
recaptured some of the grandeur of 
her ancient past. For the story of 
Egypt's past, see next page. 
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From the borders of the Sudan to the shores of the Mediterranean 


BUCKET BRIGADE: In some places, the Nile’s 
banks have been built into low cliffs by soil de- 
posited through centuries of floods. Here, two 
fellahin hoist water into an irrigation canal by 
a shadoof (water lift) with a bucket on one end. 


Monkmeyer Press photo 





KING COTTON: By selling 
cotton overseas, Egypt can 
import machinery and steel. 
Here cotton is piled high, 
awaiting shipment to factory. 





Three Lions photo 





Wide World photo 


STRAW INTO CHAFF: This threshing device, with spikes under- 
neath, cuts grain stalks into chaff (animal feed). Many village 
huts (background) are built on the desert’s edge so that every 


inch of arable land can be used for agricult 


ural purposes. 


Ewing Galloway photo 
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TIMELESS TOMBS: A camel 
driver passes Gizeh pyra- 
mids near Cairo, 5000 years 
old, these million-ton stone 
structures served as Pharaohs’ 
tombs, guarded by the half- 
human, half-animal sphinx, 


Wide World photo 
HUBBLE-BUBBLE PIPE: A circle of friends in a Cairo cafe 
smoke a hubble-bubble pipe (hookah). Smoke is cooled be- 
fore entering long stem by passing through a bottle of water. 


Ewing Galloway photo 


Almasy photo 


CAIRO CROWDS: Old Cairo, with its close-packed 
tenements and open-air bazaars, is always alive 
with activity. Merchants walk the crooked streets 
with their wares, bargaining with passing shoppers. 


MODERN METROPOLIS: The new Cairo has 
attractive, new shops and terraced hotels. 
Situated at the head of the delta, this river 
port is the political and commercial capital 
of Egypt and the largest African city. 
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From the Pharaohs to Farouk 


... Egypt’s Struggle for Freedom 


N@? only Egyptians, but all of 
us might be called “children of 
the Nile.” For the Nile Valley, “most 
splendid of desert oases,” was a 
cradle of world civilization. Some of 
man’s first footprints in history were 
made in this oasis—some 7,000 years 
ago. The U.S. will not be as old as 
Egypt is téday until about the year 
8776! 

Egypt began humbly with mud 
huts along the river bank. But man’s 
first steps were great ones. Who was 
the Egyptian genius who lengthened 
a hoe, persuaded an ox tn pull it, 
and thus invented the plow? 

By 3000 B.C., majestic temples 
towered over the mud huts. Egypt 
had become a nation, ruled by aus- 
tere pharaohs (“god-kings” ). Cities, 
palaces, and the giant pyramids rose 


from the valley. Priests used picture- 
writing (hieroglyphics) to describe 
the wonders of their world. 

After centuries of grandeur came 
centuries of decline. Assyrians, Bab- 
ylonians, and Persians set themselves 
up on the pharaohs’ throne. In 332 
B.C., Alexander the Great founded 
Alexandria and made it a center of 
his Greek empire. Then Roman sails 
appeared on the Nile, and Egypt 
became “the granary of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Egypt entered the Moslem world 
at the point of a sword. In 639 A.D., 
4,000 Moslem Arabs stormed across 
Egypt. Soon all of Egypt was sub- 
dued by the Arab armies. The Egyp- 
tians submitted to the Moslem re- 
ligion and adopted the language and 
customs of their conquerors 


Wide World photo 


Egyptians can literally dig up their past. Here, two scholars brush off 
sand from an ancient sarcophagus (stone coffin) they found near Cairo. 


A second great Moslem invasion 
came in 1517—that of the Turks. In 
the 19th century, however, Egypt 
won a measure of self-rule within 
the Turkish empire. But Britain, 
competing with France for suprem-, 
acy in Africa, occupied Egypt in 
1882. In 1898, a British-led Egyp- 
tian army conquered Sudan. The 
huge southern country was placed 
und r joint British-Egyptian rule. 


“EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS” 


In the 20th century, the Nile Val- 
ley resounded to the cry of “Egypt 
for the Egyptians.” Britain bowed to 
this growing nationalism in 1922 by 
granting Egypt independence. But 
Britain retained the right to keep 
her troops there. 

Under mounting nationalist pres- 
sure, Britain withdrew these occupa- 
tion troops in 1946. The only British 
troops that remained were those in 
the Suez Canal Zone, where Britain 
had built the world’s largest over- 
seas base. The nationalists wanted 
these soldiers withdrawn, too. 

The nationalists were further an- 
gered because Britain was permitting 
Jews to settle in Paiestine. In 1945, 
Egypt helped form the Arab League 
(see map) to block the rise of a 
Jewish state. In 1948, when the 
U. N. divided Palestine between the 
Jews and the Arabs, and Israel de- 
clared her independence, an Arab- 
Israeli war broke out. In 1949, the 
U. N. arranged an armistice. Egypt 
and her Arab allies had failed to 
overpower Israel. 

‘Many Egyptians felt that the chief 
cause of their country’s weakness 
was the corrupt government, headed _ 
by King Farouk. Farouk spent his 
time in luxury, unmindful of the suf- 
ferings of his people. In July, 1952, 
the playboy-king was overthrown by 
a group of young army officers, led 
by Gen. Mohammed Naguib. The 
next year, a republic was proclaimed, 
Naguib was eased out of office, and 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser came 
to power. For Egypt's problems and 
policies today, see next page. 





Frank Williams in The Detroit Free Press 
The “phony” fireman. 


Nasser’s 


Challenge 
to the West 


Wide World phot: 


Egypt takes over Suez Canal Zone. 


Seizure of Suez Canal Brings About World Crisis 


““J,*GYPT today is no longer for the 

occupiers, the usurpers, or the 
oppressors. Today, Egypt exists for 
her children.” With words such as 
these, President Nasser brings hope 
to his starving people. 

In 1952, hope meant land reform. 
Under Farouk, one half of one per 
cent of the population owned 36 per 
cent of the arable land. In the past 
four years, about 10 per cent of the 
farm land has been redistributed. 
But most Egyptians still have no 
farms of their own. 

Today, hope means the Aswan 
Dam. This $1,300,000,000 project 
has long been Nasser’s dream. But 
Egypt's pockets are empty. She has 
been trading her one money-making 
export—cotton—for Soviet weapons. 

While filling the arsenals with 
Soviet tanks and jet planes, Nasser 
turned to the West for money to 
build his “dream dam.” The U.S. and 
Britain cautiously offered him loans. 
But, to improve his bargaining pos- 
ition, Nasser hinted that Soviet Rus- 
sia was eager to finance the Aswan 
Dam. The Russians said nothing, but 
smiled knowingly. 

Last July, concluding that Nasser 
was trying to “blackmail” us, the 
West withdrew all offers of Aswan 
1id. Soviet Russia continued to smile 
-and still said nothing. 

Overnight, Nasser’s dream became 
a nightmare. He had tied Egypt's 


future to the dam. Desperate for 
funds, he seized the internationally 
owned Suez Canal Company (see 
Sept. 13 issue, page 12). 


NATIONALISM AND OIL 


Britain and France were outraged. 
Last year, Britain joined Egypt in 
granting independence to Sudan, 
now Egypt's ally in the Arab League. 
In June, Britain withdrew her last 
troops from the Suez Canal Zone. 
Yet Nasser persisted in backing 
anti-British activity throughout the 
Middle East. And France has been 
hounded by Nasser’s followers 
throughout North Africa. Indeed, 
Nasser’s goal is leadership of the 
Arab world—“from the Persian Gulf 
to the Atlantic.” Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen have already placed 
their armies under his command. — 

Britain and France were also wor- 
ried. Nearly half their oil supplies 
are shipped through the canal. Early 
in August, they warned Nasser that 
they would internationalize the ca- 
nal by force, if need be. Nasser re- 
plied that Egyptians would fight “to 
the last drop of blood” to defend 


UNIT ON 


the seizure. The U. S., while support- 
ing international control, cautioned 
against military action by either side. 

Our policy of “Proceed with Cau- 
tion” prevailed later in the month 
at a 22-nation London conference. 
Eighteen nations agreed that an in- 
ternational agericy, in which Egypt 
would be represented, should con- 
trol the canal. India, on the other 
hand, proposed (a) that the canal 
should be under Egyptian control, 
and (b) that the international agency 
should be limited to advisory func- 
tions. “All but one of the countries 
at the London conference,” said U. S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
“were really trying to find the way 
to a peaceful and fair solution.” The 
one exception was Soviet ‘Russia. 
Even while the conference was in 
session, Soviet broadcasts urged all 
Arabs to turn down any solution 
that might come out of the London 
meeting. . 

Egypt refused to attend the con- 
ferenceaand rejected the West's pro- 
posals. But Nasser agreed to discuss 
all the issues raised by the 22 nations. 
He met with a five-nation delegation, 
headed by Australian Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies. The delegation 
was appointed by the conference to 
represent the 18-nation majority 
viewpoint. At press time, observers 
were predicting that the storm over 
Suez would gradually calm down. 





To Pay Or Not To Pay— 
The Fight Over Pay-As-You-See TV Rages On 


NE afternoon in Palm Springs, 
California, a few families put 
quarters into a queer-looking box 
on top of their television sets. For 
the next two and a half hours, they 
watched the Notre Dame-University 
of Southern California football game. 
This game was blacked out on all 
other television sets in the country. 
Later in the day, the same families 
watched the premiere of a film, For- 
ever Female. In the next few weeks, 
they continued to feed money into 
the unusual little box. As a reward, 
they saw current hit movies—Shane, 
The Moon Is Blue, and Roman 
Holiday. 

These families were taking part in 
an experiment of a new type of tele- 
vision, popularly known as “Pay-As- 
You-See-TV” or “Toll TV.” This tele- 
vision innovation is currently the 
center of a raging controversy. To 
its opponents, Pay TV is “The Mon- 
ster that Will Destroy the Freedom 
of the Air” and “The Poor Man’s 
Enemy.” To its supporters, however, 
Pay TV is “The Electronic Miracle 
That Will Save the Entertainment 
Business” and “The Great Emanci- 
pator from the Tyranny of TV Com- 
mercials.” 

Just what is this new “monster” or 
“miracle”? Under the present system, 
television programs are paid for by 
advertisers called “sponsors.” In re- 


With Toll TV this is how scrambled pic- 
ture would be received on ordinary set. 


turn for their investment, the sponsor 
can advertise his products at certain 
intervals during the program. These 
program breaks are called “commer- 
cials.” The television viewer watches 
the program free. 

Under the Toll TV plan, when 
you turn on your TV set, all you 
see is something that looks like a 
scrambled egg and you hear what 
sounds like gibberish. If you want 
to see and hear the program, you 
have to drop coins into a meter at- 
tached to your set. (In some places 
you can make a monthly paymént 
directly to the Toll TV company. ) 
This puts an unscrambling gadget 
into operation, and you receive both 
the picture and the sound clearly. 
Thus it is you—the viewer at home— 
who pays for the program. 


ON OPPOSITE SIDES 


Taking sides in this controversy 
are, on the one hand, the big tele- 
vision networks and, on the other, 
the Pay TV companies. The networks 
are afraid that Pay TV will com- 
pletely kill free TV by spiriting away 


Photos from Skiatron 


Pay-As-You-See gadget would unscramble 
picture, make the sound intelligible. 


free TV's stars, writers, and direc- 
tors. The Pay TV companies, on the 
other hand,- maintain that they can 
offer the viewer first-class programs 
not now .available on free TV and 
without commercials interrupting the 
program. These programs would in- 
clude current Broadway plays, cham- 
pionship boxing bouts, and operas. 

TV viewers are also sharply di- 
vided on Pay TV. Only a minority at 
present want quality programs not 
already available. 

Pay TV was developed by three 
companies—Zenith Corporation, Ski- 
atron TV, Inc., and the International 
Telemeter Corporation. 

Systems for “unscrambling the 
egg” vary with the different com- 
panies, but the principle is the same. 
It’s as if your television set were 
receiving a coded message. You have 
to pay to have the picture “decoded.” 
And you pay, either by dropping 
coins in the meter or by subscription 
(see photo). The code is different 
for every program and for every set. 
So there’s no chance of telling your 
neighbor the code and having him 
watch the program free. 

The companies claim that “break- 
ing the code” is impossible. How- 
ever, there’s at least one man who’s 
already advertising a machine to 
beat any TV code. Actually, he’s not 
against pay-as-you-see TV at all. 
He’s merely trying to market his 
own coding device. 

Under present plans, installation 
of the toll equipment, or unscram- 
bling device, in your set might run 
your family anywhere from $5 to 
$50. The toll for individual programs 
would range from 10 cents: to two 
dollars, depending on the type of 
program. 

The Toll TV companies are ready 
to go into business. But they can’t 
start operating until the Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) gives them a license. Since 
the number of airwaves is limited, 











the FCC was set up by Congress in 
1934 to regulate the airwaves in the 
public interest. 

After holding trial runs, the com- 
panies petitioned the FCC to allow 
Pay TV. The companies pointed to 
their experimental runs as proof that 
Toll TV was workable and that the 
people wanted it. Surveys of the 
“guinea pig viewers’ showed that 
they liked the idea for the most part, 
particularly the fact that there were 
no commercials on the -programs. 
Another fact revealed was that if 
the movies were first-rate or first-run, 
viewers paid gladly. When Pay TV 
began filling in with Grade-B mov- 
es, the viewers didn’t pay. 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT? 


FCC was first asked to approve 
Pay TV four years ago. Last year, 
the Commission asked the public to 
write in their opinions. The result 
was a stack of statements more than 
20 feet high, the majority running 
in favor of Pay TV. But the replies 
represented only a small fraction of 
the 35,000,000 set owners in the 
country. The FCC recently recon- 
vened after a summer recess and 
will probably reach some decision 
soon. 

Meanwhile, the battle rages on. 
The arguments FOR Pay TV go 
along this line: Sponsors and free 
TV can’t afford to spend much more 
than $500,000 for a television show. 
But Toll TV can spend ten times 
that amount. If only a third of the 
TV viewers in the U. S. watched a 





* s 
Here is Skiatron subscriber-vision system in operation. For close-up of decoding box (center) see 


Toll TV show and each paid only 
50 cents, the -gross would exceed 
$5,000,000 for a single show. With 
that much revenue, Toll TV could 
afford to put on expensive special 
interest programs, such as opera and 
ballet, which appeal to a select mi- 
nority of TV viewers. 

On the other side are those who 
argue: “We won't get anything from 
Pay TV we don't already have.” 
Free TV proponents point with pride 
to the roster of recent TV hits: 
Broadway plays like Peter Pan and 
Richard 111, Sadler's Wells Ballet 
Company, the NBC Opera Theatre, 
and an outstanding series on the 
American Constitution presented by 
Omnibus. 

“The result of Pay TV,” they con- 
tinue, “will be that we'll be paying 
for what we now can get for nothing. 
Our best shows, stars, writers, direc- 
tors will switch to Toll TV where 
they can make more money. We 





IBM card 
is placed in slot as shown in photo; 
then pushing button (right) punches hole 
in card thus unscrambling picture. Re- 
turned to company, card serves as bill. 


Here's how decoder works: 











cant exist half-pay, 

many towns there’s h 
TV station. If that st 
to Toll TV, that lea 
station. If you don't p 
see—anything.” 


IS IT LEGAL? 


Finally, Pay TV opponents assert, 
“the airwaves are free. Thirty-five 
million Americans bought sets think- 
ing that that was all they'd have to 
pay for. We can't charge them for 
airwaves, too. It may be illegal.” 

This last argument is being care- 
fully weighed by the FCC. Is charg- 
ing for the airwaves legal? Since 
Congress declared broadcasting to 
be in the “public domain,” it may 
well be that only Congress can give 
Pay TV the go-ahead. If the FCC 
leaves it up to Congress, Pay TV 
may become a hot campaign issue. 

Meanwhile, the networks are try- 
ing frantically to put on bigger and 
better programs to show the viewers 
that free TV can do anything Toll 
TV can—and do it better. The net 
works are making plans to telecast 
a new Cole Porter revue; the hit 
show, My Fair Lady; Shaw’s Man 
and Superman; Born Yesterday with 
Mary Martin; and a special docv- 
mentary on World War I. 

So far, the public has not really 
had its say. Public opinion polls have 
been taken. Some polls say the pub- 
lic wants Toll TV, some say it doesn't. 
But none of the polls has been con- 
clusive. Why not write and tell us 
what your opinion is? 


Jes OVe1 
free TV 


you don’t 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 





YOUTH JOINS THE ELECTION 


High School Students Kick Off Drive for Record 


N November 6, X Americans will 

go to the polls to vote for the next 
U. S. President. With your help, that 
“X” number can swell into the largest 
turnout of voters in American history. 

A massive “Register, Inform Yourself, 
and Vote” campaign is ready to go into 
full swing. Sponsored by the American 
Heritage Foundation in cooperation 
with Scholastic Magazines, this cam- 
paign will give U. S. teen-agers a real 
chance to play a vital role in the elec- 
tion—even though you haven't yet 
reached voting age (except 18-year- 
olds in Georgia and Kentucky). 

The aim of the campaign is three- 
fold: 1. To let Americans know when 
and where to register (you can’t vote 
unless you're registered). 2. To empha- 
size the importance of being informed 
on the issues and candidates in the 
election. 3. To get every qualified per- 
son out to vote on Election Day. 

Why is a campaign of this kind nec- 
essary? Unfortunately, our nation has 
long been plagued with voter apathy— 
“Why should I vote, my vote won't 
count.” “I like things the way they are, 


why bother?” “I haven't time.” 





To combat these attitudes, the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation and other 
public-spirited organizations led “get 
out the vote” campaigns in 1952, As a 
result, 63 per cent of-our voting popu- 
lation went to the polls—the best show- 





TELL THE WORLD 


Tell us about what you‘re doing during 
the 1956 election campaign. The Editors 
will pay $5 to student councils, com- 
mittees or other student groups which 
submit the best 300-word factual reports 
on their election activities, received by 
Oct. 10. The prizes will be given for those 
reports we find ptable for publi 
tion. If possible, include photos. 














ing we've ever made! But hardly a 
good one compared to other democratis 
countries such as England (83 per 
cent), Sweden (80 per cent), and Bel- 
gium (90 per cent). 

By joining.the American Heritage 
“bandwagon,” you can help make this 
election turnout the largest in U. S., 
history. Teachers and principals in your 
schools are participating in this pro- 


Be oN Com Vian 
ri pane 
~~ 
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gram. Get together with them to draw 
up campaign plans. The coupon at 
right lists many suggestions for things 
you can do to help. Sign it and hand 
it to your teacher. In return, you'll re- 
ceive a bright red-white-and-blue but- 
ton labeled, “Election Volunteer.” 

A certificate of honor will be awarded 
by the Ameriean Heritage Foundation 
and Scholastic Magazines to schoois 
which have made noteworthy accom- 
plishments during this campaign. Your 
help can win your school a ‘certificate. 

We asked the president of the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation, Mr. John C. 
Cornelius, distinguished Minneapolis 
advertising executive, why teen-agers 
should be interested in this campaign. 
Here's what he said:-“Students of Amer- 
ica, your part in the coming election 
may be greater than you realize. Even 
though you can’t vote, your efforts as 
Election Volunteers will vitally infiu- 
ence our government by awakening 
adults to their voting responsibilities. 
Join with thousands of other young men 
and women to carry the message to 
every American: Register, Inform Your- 
self, and Vote!” 














PARADE 


Vote in 1956 


The stories of teen-age good citizens 
who have inspired adults to vote are 
endless. For example: 

e@ In Marion, Ohio, students inter- 
viewed candidates for office and pre- 
pared and distributed pamphlets de- 
scribing what each candidate stood for. 

e@ In Pearl River, N. Y., teen-agers 
checked high school records for names 
of alumni who had turned 21. Then 
they phoned each of them to remind 
them to exercise their new right—voting. 

e In New York City, 1,200 girls 
manned sidewalk baby- and dog-sitting 
booths to enable adults to vote. 

All the projects mentioned here are 
non-partisan. If you prefer to support 
one particular party, you can offer to 
help at your party’s local headquarters. 

The time to start is NOW! Although 
Election Day isn’t until November 6, 
Americans can’t vote unless they are 
registered. And in most states, registra- 
tion days are in late September or early 
October. 

You may not be able to vote yourself. 
But you can help others to vote. Re- 
member this—it’s not WHO votes that 
counts but HOW MANY! 





| WILL BE AN 


ELECTION VOLUNTEER 


| am an American high school 
student. | wish to prepare myself 
to be a well-informed and active 
citizen of the United States. Al- 
though | cannot yet vote, | want 
to take port in the Presidential 
elections of 1956 in all ways | can, 
and to assist in persuading as many 
eligible voters as possible to reg- 
ister, inform themselves, and vote 
in this campcign. 

| therefore volunteer to take part 
in three or more of the following 
activities this fall (check those you 
expect to do): 

[} 1. Visit my local polling piece 
and watch how registration and 
elections are conducted by vot- 
ing machines or printed ballots. 


Cj 2. Attend political meetings at 
which candidates of two dif- 
ferent political parties speak on 
campaign issues. 


3. Listen by TV or radie to dis- 
cussions of political issues in 
the Presidential and local cam- 
paigns by two or more parties. 


4. Offer my services to a non- 
partisan “Register and Vote” 
committee, to some other com- 
munity organization promoting 
good citizenship, or to a po- 
litical party of my choice. 


[} 5. Call at homes of prospective 
voters as part of an organized 
canvass to urge them to register 
and vote in November election. 


Student's 


Cc) 6. Distribute handbills, posters, 
or stickers to homes and stores 
for civic organizations or a 
political party. 


Cj 7. Help run a sound truck, 
serve on an information booth, 
or take part in a street parade 
to remind people to register 
and vote. 


8. (a) Drive a car to take vot- 
ers to their polling places to 
register or vote; or (b) baby-sit 
without pay to free housewives 
for registration, voting, or cam- 
paign work. 


9. Speak in public meetings or 
on radio or TV to promote 
registration and voting. 


10. Vote in institute of Student 
Opinion Poll No. 26 (now being 
conducted) and its other polls 
on public issves. 


NOTE TO STUDENT: After check- 
ing the list above, sign this blank 
on line below, clip out, and hand 
it to yaqur social studies teacher. 
He will report your pledge to Scho- 
lastic Magazines and the American 
Heritage Foundation, and will re- 
ceive for you o 1-inch, red-white- 
and-blue ELECTION VOLUNTEER 
button which you may wear 
throughout the campaign. 





Signature 








America Does 


ARE 


Millions of our needy friends 
overseas receive CARE aid 


FIGHTING FAMINE: CARE food package 
builds strong bones for young Vietnamese. 


N 1946, an Alabama businessman 

placed a $10 bill in an envelope 
and sent it to CARE with a note: 
“Please use enclosed money for food 
for any family you desire.” He re- 
peated this every day for the next 
six years! 

In 1953, a U.S. Army captain was 
released from a Communist prison 
in North Korea. Returning to his unit 
in South Korea, he saw babies cry- 
ing in the streets for food: The cap- 
tain decided not to celebrate his 
freedom with a “good time” for him- 
self. Instead, he reached into his 
pocket and gave $500 to that same 
organization, CARE—to buy food for 
Korean children. 

These examples of human kind- 
ness are daily occurrences in CARE 
offices throughout the United States 


DELIVERING THE GOODS: All forms of transport, 
from airliner to elephant (above in Ceylon), are used 
by CARE to fulfill its promise: “Delivery Guaranteed.” 


and the world. What is this organi- 
zation that moves people to give so 
generously? Its full name is the Co- 
operative for American Remittances 
to Everywhere, Inc. 

CARE is an organization that per- 
mits Americans to help where help 
is needed most. It was founded by 
22 American welfare agencies in 
1946, soon after the guns of World 
War II ceased firing. 


HELP FOR THE HUNGRY 


Many Americans wanted to help 
friends, relatives, and needy stran- 
gers who were left homeless and 
hungry by the war. CARE began 
stockpiling food packages for these 
people. Any American, for just $10, 
could order one of these packages 
for a needy European. Then CARE 


x 


began stockpiling clothes, blankets, 
and medicines. In 1948, Europe had 
a bad seed shortage. Soon thereafter, 
there was a CARE seed package. 

Gradually, Europe got back on 
her own feet. Today, Asia is the 
hungry continent. And CARE can 
always be found among the hungry 
and ill-clad. CARE has programs 
for countries throughout the free 
world. But it is in the teeming cities 
and countryside of Asia that CARE 
is now busiest. 

To keep starvation from the doors 
of millions of Asians, CARE sends 
shiploads of milk, meat, eggs, bread, 
and flour each month. Few Ameri- 
cans who contribute money for these 
food packages have relatives or per- 
sonal friends in Asia. But who of us 

(Continued on page 24) 


CARE photos 


CARE CARPENTRY KITS: Young refugees in Germany examine. car- 
pentry tools sent as part of CARE’s “self-help” campaign. With 
these tools, they will be able to build a new future for themselves. 
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Wit vou INVENT A BACK YARD LAUNCHER? 


IN YOUR BACK YARD SOME DAY, YOU MAY HAVE AN ELECTRIC 
LAUNCHER FOR YOUR PRIVATE PLANE. IN FACT, YOU MAY 
INVENT IT! EXCITING NEW USES FOR ELECTRICITY LIKE ERE WILL TOMORROWS 


THIS WILL REQUIRE VAST NEW SOURCES OF POWER 
ELECTRICITY COME FROM? 


NEW POWER PLANTS—SOME ATOMIC, SOME 
USING OTHER FUELS—ARE ALREADY BEING PLANNED 
OR BUILT BY AMERICA'S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND ey ne THEY WILL DOUBLE THE SUPPLY 


— 
— 


(WHO WILL PAY FOR AMERICA'S NEW POWER? 


MANY MILLIONS OF AMERICANS ARE NOW OWNERS OF (Bezcrercu se voue B/GGEST BARGAIN{ 
THE INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC COMPANIES. THEY AND WHENEVER YOU NEED IT, PLENTY OF 
OTHER PEOPLE WILL INVEST ADDITIONAL SAVINGS LOW-PRICE ELECTRICITY WILL BE FLOWING 
IN ELECTRIC COMPANY STOCKS AND BONDS SO LOCAL YOUR WAY FROM 

COMPANIES CAN MEET YOUR FUTURE NEEDS AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


*Names on request from this magazine 








America Does Care 


(Continued from page 22) 
Americans can resist helping a hun- 
gry child, a sick mother, or an 
honest man who seeks work? 

What happens to these Koreans, 
Indians, and Iranians when their 
CARE packages run out? Do they 
drift back to starvation? Not neces- 
sarily. CARE has long-range solu- 
tions to Asia’s long range problems. 
CARE’s answer is “self-help.” 

Some of the self-help supplies that 
CARE has sent abroad are plows, 
hand tools, shoemaker’s kits, sewing 
machines, and carpentry kits. For 
many people, these tools spell the 
first chance they ever had to build a 
decent, happy life. 

CARE is stressing more and more 
the idea of building up entire com- 
munities through self-help. This 
year, the organization received $1,435 
from teen-agers in Lake County, 
Ohio. The money was spent for 50 
plows and 56 hand tool packages. 
All of this equipment was distrib- 
uted to farmers in two neighboring 
villages in India. CARE expects 
these two villages to become models 
for other Indian villages 


AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


Perhaps CARE’s most vital cur- 
rent project is its book program. Ac- 


WINNING A BATTLE WITH WOOL: CARE knitting wool brings 
warm smiles to these Japanese victims of a Tokyo fire. The 


cording to one authority, millions of 
Asians go through life without ever 
seeing a book. Yet they hunger for 
knowledge — especially the young 
people. 

CARE has gone far towards satis- 
fying this hunger. It has sent many 
thousands of books to the libraries 
of India, Korea, Pakistan, and a 
dozen other countries. The books 
cover every subject of interest to 
inquiring minds—medicine, engineer- 
ing, government, economics. 

“The American Bookshelf” is an 
especially popular part of this “tools- 
for-the-mind” program. It is a col- 
lection of 99 paper-bound volumes. 
The books are a carefully chosen 
cross-section of American thought 
and literature: novels, drama, _his- 
tories, poetry, essays. An American 
can have the entire set delivered to 
a school overseas for $30. This selec- 
tion of books by CARE has been 
called the finest introduction to 
American life and thought ever com- 
piled. 

The year 1956 is an important 
landmark in CARE’s history. It is 
CARE’s 10th anniversary. Most 
birthdays are occasions for receiving 
gifts. But CARE, ‘which has distrib- 
uted $200,000,000 worth of supplies 
since 1946, likes to celebrate by con- 
tinuing to give. 

This week, CARE launched its 


families lost everything in the blaze, 
their aid with knitting wool, blankets, food, and clothing. 


TOOLS FOR THE MIND: These Pakistani 
students use the American Bookshelf 
to study U. S. history and government. 


1956 Food Crusade. Its aim is to 
deliver 5,000,000 food packages to 
hungry people overseas. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture contrib- 
uted the food. But CARE depends 
on the voluntary contributions of 
millions of Americans to cover the 
packing, shipping, and delivery of 
the food. A one-dollar contribution 
to CARE Food Crusade, 660 First 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, 
will send a 22-pound food package 
to a hungry family overseas. Let’s 
show the world that America does 
CARE! 


but CARE came to 





“I! got a swell deal 
from my Army Recruiter” 


“He showed me how to choose 
my technical course 
before enlistment” 


“After looking into the other services, I picked Army because it really 
offers you the best deal—a chance to choose just the job training you 
want before you enlist. | was sure surprised at how many courses there 
were to choose from—over 100! I picked Construction Drafting, and 
the course is even better than I'd expected. It’s giving me the practical 
experience I need to become an expert in my field. What's more, I’ve 
got a chance to take even more courses later on. Believe me, only the 
Army guarantees you this sort of training. Why don’t you find out 
about this program from your Army Recruiter? My recruiter was a 
real nice guy and sure heiped me get what I wanted.” bh 


Pe neal 


M/Sgt. Alfred De Baun 
Army Recruiter 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pvt. Henry W. Luetkemeyer, Jr. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Graduate, Euclid High School 


é 
YOUR ARMY RECRUITER OFFERS YOU 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 








The Army Recruiter in your town can give you 
the same deal Henry’s got. There are over 100 
courses to choose from—photography, medicine, 
finance, communications, engineering — prac- 
tically everything. And the course you pick is the 
course you get/ You receive a written guarantee 


that a place in class is reserved for you after high 
school graduation. And not until then do you 
actually enlist. If you’re a senior, you can prepare 
yourself for a rewarding future right now! Just 


" see your Army Recruiter and reserve the course 


of your choice—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 

















A Workbook Page for the Unit on Egypt 








meen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 


Nightmare 


I. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information: 


1. Who is the man in uniform? ____ 
2. Name the first three countries in line, in their cor- 





rect order, 
8. Whom does the 


“fourth figure in line represent? 








4, What is the man in uniform doing? 





li, LAND AND PEOPLE 
Fill in the information 
1. Most Egyptians live along the _____ 





, 2 Nearly all Egyptians are of the 
religion. 
3. The peasants of Egypt are called 





4. Egypt pays for most of its imports by selling 


ahpatiliind., Broad, 
5. The large body of water washing Egypt’s northern 


shores is the Bees 


6. The greater part of Egypt’s land can be described 


as ee 
— living standards are generally 


The country directly south of Egypt is ______.. 
9. Egypt's ancient rulers built the pyramids to be 


used as _ BARTS 


10. The single greatest need of Egypt for developing 


her agriculture is 


WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


British troops occupy Egypt 

Egypt becomes part of the Turkish Empire 
Egypt wars against Israel 

Alexander the Great founds Alexandria 


Egypt wins her independence 


IV. WHICH IS IT? 
Write letter of correct choice in space. 


—_l1. Egyptian army officers rebelled against King 

Farouk because (a) his government was weak 
and corrupt; (b) he was disliked by the Israelis; 
(c) he opposed the United Nations. 
Which position did the U. S. take at the London 
conference? (a) Egypt should have sole control 
of the Suez Canal; (b) an international agency 
should control the canal; (c)- the Western “Big 
Three” should take over the canal by force. 

3. Which of these is the single most important item 
shipped through the Suez Canal? (a) cotton; (b) 
oil; (c) iron ore? 

4. Which of these was NOT a contributing factor to 
the Suez Canal crisis? (a) Europe’s need for 
Middle East oil; (b) Egypt’s need for funds to 
build the Aswan dam; (c) Britain’s continued 
refusal to withdraw her troops from the Suez 
Canal zone. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Complete this statement on a separate sheet of oe 
“I think that military action should (should not) be 
used against Egypt for taking over the Suez. Canal 


” 
beca use 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I and IV, and 4 for each item in Questions II and 
Ill. Total, 100. - 





PETER DONALD SAYS: 


“Girls! Boys 


! Be my guest on TV’s Masquerade Party... 


Enter the LENTHERIC LIMERICK SWEEPSTAKES!” 


2000” rrizes 


OVER 200 AWARDS IN ALL! 


NTER OFTEN! ims TO BUY! 


FIRST PRIZE ...%*250 
PLUS FREE WEEK-END IN NEW YORK 
FOR YOU AND ONE CHAPERONE! 
(Cash prize to be awarded by Peter Donald 
on Lenthéric’s Masquerade Party TV show). 

2nd PRIZE ..... .*200 

Srd PRIZE .....- #100 

4 PRIZES ...--.. 950 each 

10 PRIZES ...-.-. @25 each 


JUST FINISH Rs SIMPLE LIMERICK TELLING WHY GOOD 
GROOMING IS IMPORTANT—THAT’S ALL THERE 1S TO IT! 


Chuics 2" ANNUAL 
% CONTEST 
E 


ENTRY BLANK 





Ts. ae or type your name, high Bb steel, class end home address clearly in 





SIMPLE CONTEST RULES 
My Contest open only to students in the high schoo! grades (9th, 10th, 11th, 12th) 
eae’ oe oe last By on your entry tor rite complete limerick on 


why 


Importont: Girls’ limerick: u 
a er ilacthcaes ot che Gud tate 


Fe plow serie se Ge om or on the sheet of paper you use 


for your complete limerick. 
a sedges dodidlons eve Maat. All entries and ideas therein submitted become 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemica! Corporation, 


Corporation, its liates, iaries, advertising agencies and 
ce ln” Contact io voniod! tala Vedardle taste and iota! eaetotions. 


S&S. Mail your entry to: MISS ANN GREEN 
-Lenthéric Contest Dept., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 
ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POST-MARKED NOT LATER TH'N NOVEMBER 25, 1956 
SEND IN YOUR LENTHERIC LIMERICK TODAY! 


ENTRY BLANK 











NAME 








ADDRESS 





§ cm 





CITY. STATE 
SCHOOL GRADE 








A boy who seeks fortune and fame 
And wants girls to remember his name 
Should be friendly and gay 

And keep well-groomed all day 


! 





lassie who yearns for success 
ust be careful of grooming and dress 
she keeps herself neat 

And stays fragrant and sweet 


(last word must rhyme with dress) 





(last word must rhyme with name) 


An cosy 'vt noe ee eee 
nm h/U set the girls’ hearts all aflame! 


last line as simple as this may win: 
Then the boys will all want her address! 








BETSY PALMER'S MASQUERADE PARTY TV SPECIAL i BUD PALMER’S MASQUERADE PARTY TV SPECIAL 


Girl contestants . added 
Lenthéric makes thie ‘i squien beans alata 
A $1.00 DEBO SPRAY DEODORANT or a 
$1.00 bottle of TWEED BOUQUET, Any | 
25¢* or both items can be yours for 50¢*. A 
regular $2.00 value! Check your choice below. 


Enclosed find foe} Please send me: 
C] Debo Spray Deodorant 


C] Tweed Be vel 
CJ both 


*Cost of handling, mailing. and tax. 


a Tathenie’s Limerick Suecpztakes is Se for 
%, 4 ior 

this wenden $1.00 Sno Exide of 
LENTHERIC’S WINCHESTER AFTER 
Bf save IN or a $1.00 value SILENT 
D STICK — for only 
25¢" or both for 804". Worth $2.00! Check your 

ice 


3 Enclosed find = ‘| Please send me: 
Fr After Shave Lotion 

in Deodorant Stick 

BB <Cost of handling, mailing and tax. eager 


NOTE: you don’t have to take advantage of either bonus offer in order to be eligible for the Limerick Contest 





upper classman 
urges purchase 
of new 


Smith-Corona 


ite so 


lass- 


Why does Smith-Corona r 
highly with the upper « 
men? Because it’s the world’s 
finest and fastest portable. And 
that means you can whizz 
through assignments . . . have 
more time for outside activities 

. . and still through 
with better grades. Could you 
ask for anything more . . . and 
for only $1.25 a week? 


come 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 


fay fad 


Q. How can I 
explain to my par- 
ents that I can do 
my homework 
while watching tel- 
evision? 

A. Wait a min- 
ute—aren’t you 
barking up the 
wrong antenna? 

Gay Head True, it’s physically 

possible for you to do your homework 
while watching television. You could do 
| it in the movies, too, if you had a 
| strong flashlight. What your parents 
| mean is that ten feet from the excite- 
| ment of a TV screen is not the best 
place to do your homework. 

Maybe you're able to learn a lot 

| while your attention is shifting between 
Perry Como and the Battle of Saratoga, 
but what if you cut out Perry Como? 
Homework would get done twice as 
| fast, and you'd have a solid chunk of 
| American history stored away for to- 
morrow’s class, rather than 
bits caught between songs. 

Then there’s the rest of your family 
to think of. They've been working hard 

| all day and want to untie the knots in 
| their brains and bodies with the relax- 
| ation of the TV set. You try to be quiet, 
| but it’s impossible to study without 
shuffling papers, turning pages, getting 
| up to fill your.pen. Your parents are 
| bound to enjoy TV more if you and 
your books are somewhere else—they’ll 
laugh louder and they won't 
about how well you're doing 
| homework. 

But, you ask, suppose there’s some- 
thing very, very good on, something 
nobody should miss. By all means 
watch it. But do your homework before- 

| hand, or leave time to do it afterward, 





your 


| If for dinner tonight you were having | 


| chicken noodle soup, hamburgers, peas, 
| and chocolate layer cake, you wouldn't 
| think of putting them.al] together in 
| one big bowl. One course at a time, 
| please! Plan your day the way you eat 
| your meals, starting another part after 
| the one before is completed. You'll find 
that TV makes a very tasty dessert. 


| 

| ANY QUESTIONS? 

| If you have a question which you 

| would like to have answered in “Ask 

| Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 

36, N.Y. Questions of greatest interest 

| will be diseussed in future columns. 

| Sorry, no personal letters. 





separate | 


good pal..: 





worry | j 
' But remember this—the amount 


| you can borrow might be much more 





* Your Mutual 
benefit Life 


Man says: 


insurance 


is like a 
9 


;.. it’s always ready to help you out! 
Someday, for example, you may 
need to borrow money—fast, When 
you do, you'll find a simple, quick 
way is to turn to your life insurance! 
You just fill in a form, and the 
money is yours to use as long 

as you want it. 


when you’re insured with one 
company than would be available in 
another company. That’s something 
to think about when you gtart your 
life insurance program, isn’t it? 

Send for Free Beoklet 


“The Secret of Maturtty,” —Scholastic 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


300 BROADWAY, NEWARE, N. J. 
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ADVENTURE programs and quiz shows 
proved to be so popular last year that 
there now seems to be a mad scramble 
for program ideas along those lines. 


» The Adventures of Jim Bowie is on 
ABC-TV, Fridays 8:00-8:30 p.m. E.D.T. 
The story is about a famous Indian 


fighter in the nineteenth century. Scott ° 


Forbes, who plays the title role, should 
know what adventure is about for he 
has led a most adventurous life. Born 
in Capetown, South Africa, and edu- 
cated in the public schools of New 
York City, he learned horsemanship and 
outdoor lore in Alabama. Forbes de- 
cided to become an actor while on ac- 
tive duty with the Royal Air Force 
during the early days of World War IL. 
[The producer of the TV series first 
noticed Forbes when he saw how dex- 
terously the latter switched his racket 
in the midst of tennis rallies. Jim Bowie 
used both hands equally well, too. 


>» When you're tired of watching land 
fighting, you can switch to CBS-TV for 
the sword-wielding sea-dogs who will 
inhabit the stage of The Buccaneers, 
Saturdeys, 7:30-8:00 p.m. E.D.T. start- 
ing September 22. Nassau, now a peace- 
ful vacation retreat, was once a pirate’s 
lair. In 1716, after the pirates had run 
things their own way on the island for 
years, George I, King of England, sent 
an ex-privateer, Woodes Rogers, to 
govern the place. Rogers had the right 
of pardon for all pirates who were 
willing to mend their ways. Some ac- 
cepted the pardon; many didn’t. The 
struggle to make the colony respecta- 
ble is the basis of this new séries. 


>» NBC Radio presents its first “Game 
of the Week” on September 22, Ouly 
the first game—between Maryland and 
Syracuse—is scheduled; the idea is to 
wait until the Monday) before game 
time to ensure the selection of a téally 
outstanding football clash. 


» Telephone Time (CBS-TV, 6:00-6:30 
p.m. E.D.T.) on September 28rd is “I 
Am Not Alone,” a true story of a 
Polish Underground leader’s resistance 
to brainwashing. After the Russians 
“liberated” Poland in 1945, the Under- 
ground leaders were invited to a cele- 
bration in Moscow. Once there, they 
were imprisoned in the Kremlin and 
were interrogated constantly to force 
confession of trumped-up crimes. Z. 
Stypulkowski refused to. crack under 
141 questionings in 71 days. 
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$5 buys you 60 Glenn Miller hits 
—formerly $24.95—yours at a fraction of 
the original cost when you buy a new 
Automatic 45 “Victrola” 


gray & y Corl, 
¥,.0r adres 


ether se si 
nance, model 7 Y2. Tw. tone 
wo-tone green. $36.95, 


& 


*Moonlight Serenade,” “String of Pearls,” “Little Brown Jug’’—60 all- 
time hits like these are packed into Glenn Miller’s Limited Edition #1. This 
big $24.95 value is yours now for only $5 with any of these great new 
45 “Victrolas.” Get yours at your RCA Victor dealer’s today! 


ed Automatic Portable 45 “Vic- 
trola”®. Plays up to 14 records 
at the touch of a button. Brown- 
and-tan or two-tone green. Model 
6EY3. $39.95. 

High Fidelity for $79.95! The 
Mark Vill, New 45 “Victrola’”® 
Multiple speakers. Mahogany finish 
(maple or light rift oak finishes, 
slightly higher). Model 7HF45. 


Most trouble- she most anes record playing gts ever! 


Fabulous “45” — 


po res Tit i i ST 


pe A % 

Up to 2 hours of music! 
Stack up to fourteen “45” EP 
records on big spindle. Velvet- 
exnooth mechanism handles 
records gently, silentlys 


you want— 
is on“*45""! 


classics, 


The music 
when you wantit 
Dance 

country 
rock and roll, « 


More music—less money! 
Every “45” EP record brings 
you thesame amount of music 
as 2 old-style records—for 
little more than half the price. 


RCA MCTORY» 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN 6, NEW JERSEY 


music, jazz, 
and western music, 


hildren’s songs. 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, subject to change without notice. Slightly higher far 


West and South. Most models also available in Canada. ®RCA trademark for record players 





“My GRAPHIC 
put me in business | 
for myself I" 


“I had been thinking about becoming a 
professional photographer when I grad- 
uated from school but I didn’t know how | 
to start. Then one day Dad and I figured | 
out all of the ways I could make money | 
from photography while still in school. | 
When Dad was convinced I really meant | 
business we visited our local camera store | 
and he helped me buy a Pacemaker 
Graphic on a regular budget plan. 
“Since then I have made enough money 
to pay for the camera. But more impor- 
tant, I’ve been getting experience that 
will help me get a part-time job with a 
professional photographer during college.” 


| 


Write for a free copy of 
“How to Make Money 
With a Graflex Prize- 
Winning Comers.” Talk 
to your Grafiex decler 
and select the model that 
fits your budget. 


GRAFLEX: | 
f Hice-UUlinning Coamsnak 


DEPT. $C-20, GRAFLEX, INC. 
ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 





DEPT. SC-20, GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 
Money With a Graflex Prize-Winning 
Camera.” 
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Coins of the World 


By Reese P. Dubin, Morris H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


% Starred words refer to coins or currency of vurious nations 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
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agg = 2 for publication 


Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art,  Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
a 50 words, of which 












































each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
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. Monetary unit of France, 
. British monetary unit. 
. We breathe it every day. 
. Seandinavian bronze coin. 
2. A Chinese dynasty 589-618 A. D. 
8. Baseball players use one. 
. Japanese currency. 
5. Large shade tree. 
. Late Latin (abbr.). 
. The (French, masculine). 
. Senior (abbr.). 
22. Registered Nurse (abbr.), 
24. German monetary unit. 
. Apprentice Seaman (abbr.), 
. Chemical symbol for sodium, 
- Opus (abbr.). 
. Long Island (abbr.). 
32. Pointed wooden\pin. 
. Automobile. 
». A prong or pointed part. 
. Economic and Social 
tration (abbr.). 
. A length of time. 
. Sen. Morse’s home state (abbr.). 
. Mohammedan scripture, 
- Monetary unit of Iraq. 


. Aesop made them famous (sing.). 
. Silver coin of Iran (Persia). 

" for art’s sake.” 
. Shy or coquettish. 


Adminis- 


. Writing instrument. 
. Apply. 
. Of no value. 
. U. S. ten-cent pieces. 
. House of German legislature be- 
fore 1933. 
. A type of watch. 
. Swiss coin. 
. The Mediterranean is one. 
. National Recovery Act (abbr.). 
. Russian coin. 
. Threadlike structure, 
Mexican coin. 
°31. Italian currency. 
33. A fish having a long pikelike 
body and narrow jaws. 
34. Get rid of (slang). 
85. Communist. 
36. Prefix meaning not. 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
HIOIWIE O;L 
OIwieE M 
E 



















































































“Little Fellow 


in Armor’’ 


AN you name the strange animal 

described below? 

It wears a coat of armor. It rolls 
up into a ball to protect itself against 
an enemy. It can walk underwater— 


or puff up like a balloon and float un 


top of water. 

Here’s a hint: Does your class have a 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES NEWS 
MAP, 1956-57? (The class will get one 
if 10 or more students order World 
Week.) On the map are two drawings 
of an armadillo. That's the animal we're 
talking about. 

The world map of the SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES NEWS MAP is 
called the “armadillo projection.” The 
man who designed the world map says 
its shape reminds him of an armadillo’s 
shell. 

This shell looks something like the 
coat of afmor worn by knights of old. 
Actually, the shell is a series of narrow 
bones that form a hard covering. The 
bones open and shut like an accordion 
to let the armadillo move around, —~ 

Most armadillos are brownish-gray 
and live in South America. Over the 
years, thousands moved north to Cen- 


tral America and Mexico. In Mexico, 
early Spanish explorers saw armadil- 
los for the first time. These explorers 
wore armor, like knights. That gave 
them an idea for a name for the little 
animal. They called it armadillo—the 
Spanish word for “little fellow in 
armor.” 

Armadillos have moved still farther 
north since the days of the Spanish ex- 
plorers. About 300 years ago armadil- 
los crssed what is now the U. S.-Mexi- 
can border. On their way north they 
had to get by many streams. An arma- 
dillo walks underwater when crossing 
a narrow stream. (It takes a deep 
breath before starting out.) 

Wide streams or lakes don’t worry 
the armadillo. Before crossing, it gulps 
big mouthfuls of air. It huffs and puffs 
until its body is blown up like a bal- 
loon. Then it floats on the water—pad- 
dling along happily with its paws! 

Today armadillos are found as far 
north as upper Oklahoma and across 
Southern states to Florida. 


There are many different kinds of 
armadillos. Some are more than five 
feet long. Others aren't any bigger than 
your hand. Some, like those in the 
U. S., have nine bands of “armor.” 
Others have three or six bands. Some 
bury themselves when in danger. Oth- 
ers roll up into a ball and stay put. 

You’d think that an animal with a 
“coat of armor” wouldn't be afraid to 
fight. However, animals whose bodies 
are covered with a shell are generally 


timid. They hide inside their shells. 
Armadillos have good reason for hid- 
ing from danger. They haven't any 
front teeth. Their legs are short. They 
don’t hear well. They have poor eye- 
sight, too. 

A few kinds of armadillos have bad 
tempers. When attacked and cornered, 
they jump up and down. They appear 
to be bouncing like a rubber ball. A dog 
may get its teeth knocked out trying to 
bite a bouncing armadillo. (Turn page) 








Criminals cant outrun 


the Teletypewriter 


HOW THE BELL SYSTEM 
AIDS LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Robbery! A fleeing criminal! To 
catch him it is necessary to alert 
out-of-state police. 

“This is urgent,” says the ser- 
geant at police headquarters, hand- 
ing the criminal’s description to the 
teletypewriter operator, who types 
it on his machine. 

Instantly, in a distant state, the 
description appears on another ma- 
chine connected to the first. Armed 
with this description, police will be 
able to spot and arrest the criminal 
if they see him. 

This lightning-swift way of 
spreading information came about 
when the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers, Inc., decided 
to form a crime-fighting teletype- 
writer network, which now covers 
40 states. Bell System teletypewriter 
service makes this network possible, 


for the Bell System can transmit 
written as well as spoken words. 
A message is typed just as on a 
typewriter. The letters and num- 
bers are turned into electrical sig- 
nals. These signals travel over wires 
to another machine, which turns 
them back into letters and numbers 
and prints the message exactly. 
Providing police with fast, accu- 
rate teletypewriter service is one 
more way that your Bell Telephone 
Company serves you, your family 


and your community. 
@ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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But usually an armadillo won't fight 
back. When frightened, an 
starts to dig a hole with its 
claws. In soft ground an armad 
scoop out a hole fow feet 
seconds, 

Often an armadillo \ g dee} 
enough to get clear out of sight. It 
long bony tail sticks up from the 
hole. Even the strongest man can’t get 
a frightened armadillo out of its hole 
with one yank, The armadillo’s claws 
grip the earth too tighth 

You have to pull the tail 
The armadillo will try to dig 
into the hole. It relaxes its 


armadillo 
sharp front 
lillo can 
deep in 
lig deep 


s 


stea lily. 
deeper 
grip as 





Sports Light Roadster — complete with 
brakes, Sturmey-Archer 3-speed gears, 
toolkit, kit-bag, genuine leather saddle. 

f.0.b. Boston. “ Dynohub”’ 


2-wheel 
pump, 
. $66.75 x y 
hub lighting « extra. es 


it starts digging. You can gain an 
inch or so each time it lets go. If you 
keep pulling the tail steadily for about 
20 minutes you'll have the whole arma- 
dillo. 

Men capture armadillos 
their shells. They can be used as 
baskets, lamp shades, trays. Some 
Texans keep armadillos as pets. An 
armadillo can be trained to come when 
called. It will sit up and hold out its 
front paws. Then it taps its tail on 
the ground while waiting for food. 

Insects and worms are an arma- 
dillo’s favorite meal. With its long, 
sticky tongue, the armadillo can catch 


mainly for 





eM) es 
see 
NOTTINGHAM 
ENGLAND 


This trademark appears only on 


the front of a genuine Raleigh 





aA 


MORE THAN Ber 


TEN MILLION 
STEPS 


No ordinary bicycle can wit 
tests that Raleighs pass as routine checks. 
For example Raleigh's front fork is 
mechanically jolt-tested over ten million 
times. worse punishment than speeding 
down a flight of steps nearly 2000 miles 
long. And Raleigh’ s high carbon steel 
frame and forks are always ready for more. 

Speed tests prove Raleigh’s wheel 
bearings can stand spinning at 200 m.p.h. 
for 24 hours, Weathering tests prove 


hstand the 


Raleigh's heavy chrome and enamel fin- 
ishes stay good as new when left outdoors 
all year long. 

So what? So you know the Raleigh 
crest stands for tremendous reliability as 
well as outstanding performance. That 
crest on the steering column means the 
difference between a real Raleigh and the 
numerous “Raleigh-type"” bikes. Write 
for the name of your nearest dealer... 
he'll be glad to arrange a test ride. 


No modern bicycle is complete without Sturmey-Archer Gears 
and “ Dynohub”’ hub lighting equipment. 


RALEIGH 


Raleigh Industries of America, Inc., 687 Boylston St., 


Boston, 











Mass. 


insects easily. An armadillo can lick 
up 40,000 ants at one meal! 
Sometimes it eats grass, spiders, 
snails, roots, eggs, or small snakes. 
Here’s its most amazing trick! When 
a snake comes by, a hungry arma- 
dillo sometimes throws itself upside 
down on the snake. The armadillo 
“rocks ‘n’ rolls” until the snake is 
crushed. Then the “little fellow in 
armor” rolls back on its feet and dines. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 





fellahin (p. 13)—Egyptian peasants, 
as opposed to rich landowners, towns- 
men, and desert nomads. 

Is*s (p. 18)—The Egyptian goddess 
of motherhood and abundance. 

sphinx (p. 15)—A mythical half-hu- 
man, half-animal monster. The Egyptian 
sphinx, smiling silently in the sands, has 


| typified the riddles and mysteries of the 


universe through the centuries. 

pharaohs (p. 16)—The kings of an- 
cient Egypt. They claimed direct de- 
scent from Horus, the sun-god. 

hieroglyphics (p. 16)—Picture writ- 
ing. For example, the word “sun” in 
hieroglyphics is represented by a draw- 
ing of the sun, 

Assyrians (p. 16)—Ancient inhabit- 
ants of what is now Iraq. They con- 


| quered Egypt in the 7th century. 


Babylonians (p. 16)—Southern 
neighbors of the Assyrians. They de- 
feated Assyria in 606 B.C., but in turn 
were conquered by Persia in 538 B.C. 

Persians (p. 16)—Ancient inhabitants 
of what is now Iran. In the 5th cen- 
tury B.C., their empire stretched from 
India to Greece. 

Yemen (p. 17)—Country in south- 
west Arabia; member of Arab League. 


Say It Right 


Gamal Abdel Nasser (p. '7)—gah-mahl 
ob-del NAHS-ser, 

fellahin (p.13)—fell-uh-HEEN. 

Isis (p. 18)—EYE-siss, 

shadoof (p. 14)—shah-DOOF, 

Gizeh (p. 15)—-GHEE-zuh. 

pharaoh (p. 16)—FAY-roh. 


| hieroglyphics (p. 16)—high-er-oh-GLIF- 


icks. 


| Farouk (p. 16)—fuh-ROOK. 


Mohammed Naguib (p. 16 )—moh- 
HAM-ud nuh-GEEB. 











HAT career fields offer the greatest 
opportunities for young people to- 
day? 

Last week, you remember, we re- 
ported that there were many job open- 
ings for well-trained, capable young 
people. 

In the present article, we list some 
of the best opportunities. Future articles 
during the semester will tell you how 
to prepare and qualify for these jobs. 

Here, then, is a brief summary of 
some leading career fields and the op- 
portunities they offer: 

1. Clerical jobs. Clerical workers— 
both men and women—are in great de- 
mand, especially those who can take 
dictation and type. This is an expanding 
field of employment with opportunities 
in banks, offices, stores, industries, Civil 
Service, and the Armed Forces. The in- 
troduction of office machines is taking 


the drudgery out of this work. Book- 
keepers, receptionists, stenographers, 
and secretaries are in great demand. 

2. Sales work. Opportunities are ex- 
panding rapidly with our mushrooming 
population. There also are many new 
products to sell as well as improved 
established lines. A real salesman is 
more than an order taker, change maker, 
and package wrapper, though at the 
start, jobs in dime and grocery stores 
require little more than these three 
duties. Retail sales is a growing field for 
women, while salesmen in the whole- 
sale field are chiefly men. 

3. Services. Restaurants employ about 


750,000 waiters and waitresses, and 
beginning jobs behind soda fountains 
and in eating places are easy to get. 

4. Professional workers. Acute short- 
ages will exist for years to come in 
such key professions as nursing, teach- 
ing, engineering, chemistry, accounting, 
and business administration. 

a. Accounting. This is a rapidly ex- 
panding profession in spite of the use 
of electronic “brains” and machines to 
compute statistics. 

b. Business administration is one of 
the biggest fields for new college grad- 
uates, exceeded only by engineering 
and chemistry. Opportunities for on- 
the-job training at good pay exists in 
banking and finance, in merchandising, 
as well as in industry. 

c. Engineering. This is a rapidly ex- 
panding profession which may double 
its work force in the next 20 years. An 
‘engineering student chooses one of five 
fields for specialization—civil, mechani- 
cal, electrical, metallurgical, or chemi- 
cal, Civil engineers will be needed in 
ever larger numbers to help build the 
super-highway system and the bridges 
that our country needs to solve the 
pressing traffic problem. Industry, gov- 
ernment, and the Armed Forces bid 
for engineers. With the expansion of 
the electrical and chemical industries, 

(Continued on page 36) 














‘> ANEW KIND OF 
22. CARTRIDGE P 


YOU'LL FIND 
OUT--WAITLLYOU 








WOW...WHAT ARE } NEW REMINGTON 





SEE THAT CAN JUMP? 


YOU'RE SHOOTING 
WITH REMINGTON 
"ROCKET 22's! 


BS 
“J 
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LETS GET SOME 
MORE RIGHT AWAY ! 





YOU REALLY KNOW ) 


SHOOTERS! Try sensational new Reming- 
ton “Rocket” 22 shorts. Exclusive “ Klean- 





bore” priming—no gun cleaning to spoil the 
fun! Great for plinking and small game 
hunting. Come in handy flat pack. Look for 
this display at your dealer's! 

“Rocket” and “‘Kleanbore”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Cone 














Babe Ruth 


NCE upon a time it was a simple 

matter to cover a Yankee ball game. 
All you needed was a typewriter and 
an adding machine to count the runs. 
Then along came Mickey Mantle. And 
now life in the press box has become 
very hectic indeed. 

Every time Mickey lowers the boom 
on the horsehide, out come the tape 
measures and record books. For every- 
body wants to know how far Mickey 
swatted the ball and what are his 
chances of breaking Babe Ruth’s record 
of 60 homers. 

Mickey has had the fans in a tizzy 
ever since he blasted two homers on 
opening day. He’s kept rapping home 
runs steadily, and, as I write this, he’s 
well ahead of the Babe’s record. pace 
in 1927. Can he keep it up? That’s the 
$64,000 question on every fan’s lips. 

If éver a hitter was equipped to 
break the record, that fellow is Mickey. 
Built like a jet-propelled buffalo, he 
puts all of his power behind every 
swing. He can hit both lefty and righty, 
and his batting form is perfect. Every 
time he meets the ball, he can knock 
it out of sight. 

That's all to his credit 
side are these factors 

1. He’s always being hurt, having 
bad knees and easily pulled leg muscles. 
A real bad injury—which could happen 
any time—could sideline him just long 
enough to wreck his record chances. 

2. Being a vicious swinger, he strikes 
out a lot. And this type of hitter is apt 
to go into long slumps 

3. The batters behind him (Berra and 
Skowron) must keep hitting. Other- 
wise the pitchers wil! start walking him. 
This happened to Mickey in June. 
When Berra went into a long slump, 
the pitchers started walking Mickey 


On the debit 


at least twice a game. And nobody can 
hit homers when the pitchers aren't 
throwing anything good. 

If Mickey stays in one piece and the 
pitchers keep throwing to him, I be- 
lieve he stands a great chance of break- 
ing the Babe’s record—if not this season 
then certainly in the years to come. 

At the same time, you can’t treat the 
Babe's record too lightly. It’s a tricky 
thing. Lots of hitters have kept pace 
with the Babe or even been way out 
ahead of him—until the month of Sep- 
tember. Then they've “died.” 

Take a‘look at the table below. It 
offers a month-by-month break-down of 
all the sluggers who bopped at least 
50 homers for a season. The year Babe 
hit 60, he had just 43 coming into Sep- 
tember. Then he rapped out 17 in his 
last 27 games. That’s the “killer” for 
modern sluggers. They can’t match that 
17 in September. 

In 1932, Jimmy Foxx had 48 going 
into September, but could pick up 
just 10 more the rest of the way. Both 
Bank Greenberg (in 1938) and Hack 
Wilson (in 1980) had 46 going into 
the last month—far ahead of Ruth’s 
pace—then “tailed off. Johnny Mize had 
44 home runs in late August of 1947, 
then could pick up Only 7 in September. 

The great Babe himself had three 
better April-to-August home-run years. 
In 1921, he had 49 homers going into 
the last four weeks. In .1920, he had 
44, And in 1928, he had 47. But he 
could never match that September 
month in which he bashed 17. 


It’s generally agreed that Hank 


Can Mickey Do It? 


Mickey Mantle 


Greenberg came closest to catching the 
Babe. In 1938, the Tiger slugger had 
five games in which to hit just two 
more homers. He failed, mostly because 
the pitchers stopped throwing ge 1d 
ones to him. 

Getting back to Mickey. He doesn’t 
have to hit 60 homers this year to win 
a niche in the slugger’s hall of fame. 
When he hits No. 50 (he’s very close 
to it as I write this), he'll become only 
the seventh player in history to do it. 
At the age of 24, he’ll have done some- 
thing that such great sluggers as Lou 
Gehrig, Ted Williams, Joe DiMaggio, 
Mel Ott, and Rogers Hornsby were 
never able to do in their lifetime! 

—Herman.L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Year Apr. 


Player 


Ruth 1927 12 


Ruth 1921 10 


Foxx 1932 13 


Greenberg 1938 9 


Wilson 1930 


Ruth 1920 12 


Ruth 15 


1928 


4 
6 
4 
3 
4 10 
0 
4 
2 


1949 
1947 
1947 
1955 
1938 





MONTHLY CHART OF THE TOP HOME-RUN HITTERS 


May 


June Sept. Total 


9 9 9 17 60 


July Aug. 
10 10 59 
7 10 58 
12 58 

10 56 

10 54 

7 54 

16 54 

12 51 

7 51 

11 51 
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One for the Money 


Whit looked over the display of 
magazines in Lubeck’s stationery store. 
He picked up a copy of American 
Mechanic and, after thumbing through 
it, reached into his pocket to see how 
much change he had. All that was 
there was a dime, a nickel, and a Mexi- 
can coin. He turned to the boy next 
to him. 

“Say, Dick, do you have a dime I 
can borrow? I thought I had enough, 
but this coin isn’t American money. 
It’s a ten-centavo piece my brother 
picked up in Acapulco last sumrner.” 

Dick looked over toward Mr. Lu- 
beck who was waiting.on a customer 
on the other side of the store. “He'll 
never know the difference,” he said 
in a low voice. “Give him-the Mexi- 
can coin.” 

Whit shook his head. “He’d prob- 
ably notice. Besides, Lubeck’s a nice 
guy. I wouldn’t want him to be stuck 
with it. But I tell you what we'll do. 
Lend me the dime for the magazine, 
and we can use the Mexican coin for 
the juke-box in The Scoop.” 


°o © ° 


1. Is it legal to use another country’s 
money in place of United States money? 
Why not? Why did Dick tell Whit to 
use the Mexican coin? Would Whit be 
cheating Mr. Lubeck if he gave him 
that coin? Would a bank or post office 
accept the coin? 

2. Why didn’t Whit give the coin to 
Mr. Lubeck? Was he right? Was it 
more ethical to use the coin in a ma- 
chine than to giye it to a salesman? 
What is wrong with using foreign 
money in machines? 

8. What should you do if you notice 
that a salesman is giving you foreign 
money for change? What should you 
do if you find you have some and don’t 
know where you got it? Can you use 
the coin in any way without cheating 
anyone, including yourself? 


AN INVITATION 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award of 
$5 will be made for each solution pub- 
lished. Send yours to: “How Would You 
Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








RIDING ON LEATHER 


Mm The ancient Sumerians, who dwelt 
in the Euphrates Valley, used 

tough, durable leather not only for 
their horses’ harness, but also as 

tires for their wagons and chariots. 


i—_~ 


DRINKING FROM A BLACK JACK 


In medieval England, leather drinking 
tankards, called “black jacks’, were 
in common use. Many survive to this 
day in excellent condition, and are 
highly prized by their owners. 


COMBING THE WORLD FOR LEATHER 


From the far corners of the world, 
Hickok imports the finest of rare leathers 
—ostrich, crocodile, pinseal and many 
others—to fashion into Hickok Belts and 
Wallets. This is one more reason why 
Hickok is America’s style standard. 


When you’re wearing a Hickok you’re wearing the best 
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Tune in “Arthur Godfrey and His Friends,” CBS-TV, Wednesday, 8:00 P.M., E.D.T. 


New greaseless way fo keep your hair neat all day 





After exposure to water, wind or sun, 
Vitalis restores hair’s normal moisture 
balance better than leading cream or 
oil tonics. It makes even thick, unruly 
hair easy to manage. Yet you never 
have an oil-slick look, because Vitalis 


contains V-7, the greaseless groom- 
ing discovery. Try new Vitalis—you'll 
like it. (And so will your mate. ) 


VITALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL. MYERS 








lt takes SPECIALISTS 


to bring you 


THE BEST ERASERS 


Rotetla Eaansn 
OJO-CLEANER 


WELDON ROBERTS ERASER 
No. 1010 HEXO CLEANER 


Soft pink eraser and cleaner 
for broad surfaces; for drawing 
end tracing papers, tracing cloth, 
convas. 


for 
cleanest, quickest erasing of 
* PENCIL & INK WRITING 
* TYPEWRITING 
* ARTWORK 
(crayon, charcoal, pencil, ink) 
* “BALL POINT” 
PEN & PENCIL WRITING 


YOU NEED ERASERS FOR VARIOUS USES 
you need other quality writing and art supplies. 
Ask your stationer to show you Weldon Roberts 


Erasers that “Correct Mistakes In Any Language”. | 


Made by America’s Specialists in school erasers 
for over half a century. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Nework 7, N. J. | 


World’s Foremost Eraser Speciclists 





BATON TWIRLING EASY AS 
TURNING A DOORKNOB: 





You may win a $375°° Scholarship 
in Professional Art 


Contest winner gets a complete art course 
~free training for a career in advertising 
art or illustrating. As winner, you are 
coached, individually, by professional art- 
ists on the staff of world’s largest home 
study art school. Many of its graduates 
earn big money today. Prize includes a 
drawing outfit and valuable art textbooks. 


Star of ‘‘That Certain Feeling,’ 





| develop 1-:w products, 


—just as | r f 
| search. Like engineers 





Jobs Ahead 


(Continued from page 33) 


electrical and chemical engineers are in 
short supply. 
Young people with less than a col- 


| lege education can find industrial jobs 


related to engineering—as engineering 
assistants, draftsmen (both men and 


| women), and technicians. 


d. Science professions. Chemists— 
both men and women—are needed to 
carry on research and experiments in 


| atomic energy, the electrical, chemical, 


and many other industries. Industries 
spend billions of dollars on research to 
and chemists, 
physicists, and other professional scien- 
tists are needed to carry on this re- 
(who produce 
the products developed by scientific 
research), chemists and scientists with 
managerial ability are promoted to tep 
executive jobs in the industry. 

e. Health professions. While the 
number of opportunities to work yqur 
way through nurse’s training in hospi- 
tals and colleges have multiplied, the 
number of new nurses has not begun 
to keep pace with the demand for them 
as our country has become more and 
more “health conscious.” In the health 
field, we also need many more doctors, 
physical and occupational therapists, 
counselors, psychologists, social work- 
ers, and speech and hearing therapists. 
The demand for skilled health workers, 
especially for laboratory technicians, is 
constantly growing. 

f. Teaching. As more than 1,500,000 





a Paramounf picture. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC. « STUDIO 9586 


500 South 4th Street * Mi poli 


15, AAS tre 





Please enter my attached drawing in your 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


contest. 


AGE. 


Phone. 


DRAW BOB HOPE'S HEAD 
5incheshigh. Use pencil. Draw- 
ings for October 1956 contest 
must be received by October 31. 
None returned. Winner noti- 





City. 


fied. Amateurs only. Our stu- 
dents not — Mail your 





Occupation 


drawing toda 





additional children enter school each 
year, the need for teachers is critical. 
Up until now the greatest shortage has 
been in elementary school teachers, but 
additional high school teachers of sci- 
ence, home economics, physical edu- 
cation for women, and commercial sub- 
jects also are needed. As the large 
number of babies born during World 
War II grow up and enter high school, 
high school teachers will be in very 
short supply. Salaries are up; working 
nig are better. 

The building trades. sOne of the 
bagi st reasons for our prosperity since 
World War II is the multi-billion-dollar 
building program which is turning out 
industrial plants, office buildings, stores, 
shopping centers, and housing. The 
boom is continuing. More families are 
buying homes. Communities are spend- 
ing millions on new schools. Demand 
for skilled bricklayers, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plasterers, plumbers, roofers, 
and painters is brisk. 

6. Mechanical work. Both the U. S. 
Army and the Air Force give superior 
training in mechanical work and offer 
career opportunities to those with 
mechanical ability. Graduates may also 
choose civilian careers in industry, 
shops, aviation firms, garages, and filling 
stations. 

7. Production jobs. More than 50,000 
young men start four-year apprentice- 
ship training programs each year. 
Among the apprenticeship training 
courses offered by industry are those 
for patternmakers, electricians, sheet 
metal workers, tool and diemakers, 
machinists, and mechanics. 

8. Transportation workers. The num- 
ber of railroad workers is slowly declin- 
ing. More young men apply for jobs as 
truck drivers than there are openings. 
Many civilian pilots received their 
training in the U. S. Air Force. Com- 
mercial aviation is expanding. 

9. Agriculture. Each year the num- 
ber of farmers and farm workers is de- 
clining. Farming has become a scien- 
tific, mechanized business operated by 
businessmen-farmers. Those with the 
best chance of success are men who 
grew up on the farm and then went on 
to agricultural schools to take farm and 
business courses. City boys can get 
some farm experience through summer 
jobs. Apply to the State Employment 
Service. 

10. Armed Services offer many op- 
portunities for free technical education. 
Girls interested in careers in the Armed 
Services are wise to take secretarial 
training, nursing, or other advanced 
study before joining the Forces. 

—Wiu1aM Favet, Vocational Editor 


This is the second article in a series 
on “How to Choose a Career and Find 
a Job.” 








Lovely Girls Depend Upon 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream for that well- 
groomed look. What does a popular girl 
have that draws others to her? An ex- 
quisitely lovely skin and perfect groom- 
ing ... 80 necessary to personality and 
popularity. You ean be more charming 
by caring for your skin. Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream can help you to have a 
clearer, smoother, softer looking skin. 
On sale where toiletries are sold . . . 
inexpensive. 
Write today for FREE 1956 Booklet 
Brush Up on Beauty 
THE STILLMAN COMPANY 

Dept. 53 Avrora, IHilinois 














Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 
SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 





Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. § 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 








WA Tops, don't miss. “Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


ii“ 1“ THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC. 
(Columbia. Produced by Fred Kohl- 


mar. Directed by Richard Quine.) 

Judy Holliday is at it again. The 
wide-eyed, not so dumb blonde attends 
the stockholders’ meeting of a big 
corporation in which she holds a few 
shares. Her questions prove so embar- 
rassing to the “big shots” that they de- 
cide to put her on the payroll—and then 
she really begins to give them trouble. 
Judy is a delight in her familiar role. 
Paul Douglass provides solid assistance 
as the big business tycoon. 


MiMTHE PHANTOM HORSE. (Har- 
rison. Produced by Masaichi Nagata. 
Directed by Koji Shima.) 

Up to now, all of the Japanese films 
shown.‘n this country have been hand- 
somely costumed dramas of centuries 
past. The Phantom Horse, however, is 
more like our own pictures. A boy 
raises a beautiful colt through all sorts 
of difficulties until finally it is entered 
in the Japanese Derby. 

The film makes a fascinating intro- 
duction to the ordinary people of Japan 
today, enhanced by the exquisite color 
photography that is almost a trade 
mark of the Japanese film makers. There 
are English sub-titles. 


THE FIRST TRAVELING SALESLADY. 
(RKO. Produced and directed by 
Arthur Lubin.) 

Back in 1897 Ginger Rogers, a pio- 
neering corset manufacturer, decides to 
sell barbed wire to pay off her debts. 
The only trouble is that the Texas 
cattle barons, headed by big Jim 
Arness, are dead set against fences of 
any kind—and barbed wire fences éspe- 
cially. As might be expected, romance 
wins the West. But it’s a long, tedious 
process, and not made any brighter by 


| the handful of songs. 

















MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY" Tops, don’t miss. i“ '7 i" Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
wvvirMoby Dick (D); The King and 
I (M); The Great Locomotive Chase (D); 
Carousel (M); Richard III (D); Okla- 

homa! (M). 

wwvSeven Wonders of the World (Y); 
High Society (M). 

“i"The Ambassador's Daughter (C). 





Makes skin softer, 
lovelier in 7 


DAYS 














See baby-softness, fresh- 
ness, natural radiance 
return as hateful black- 
heads, externally caused 
pimples, flaky dryness, 
oily shine are overcome— 
in as little as 7 days. 


Only Cuticura does so much for your 

skin because: Cuticura Soap—one of 

the mildest of all soaps by laboratory 

test—alone of all leading soaps is 
tted and mildly medicated to 

help maintain the natural moisture 

pan § normal acidity of the skin. And 

Cuticura Ointment softens as it helps 

heal. Get Cuticura today! 

FREE Soap sample and leaflet on right 

way to wash your face. 

Write today to Cuticura, Z 

Dept. SS-96, Malden 48, 





ae. - 2V¥2 x 3¥2 on 
QUALITY PAPER 
Swap p= prraen with ail 
ta-special’’ peop 
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CHARLEY 
TRIPPI, 


Ass't Coach 
of the Chicago 
Cardinals, says: 


“When 
you play 
football, 
wear a good 
supporter’ 





Running, twisting, blocking, falling— 
all part of the game in touch or tackle 
—can take a lot out of you, cause seri 
ous strains. 

No matter what your sport you need 
a good supporter. And there’s a Bike 
support for every sport, right where you 
buy your sporting goods 

Take Charley Trippi’s advice. Wear 
a supporter .. . wear a Bike! More 

have worn Bike than any other 

brand. 


Athietic Supporters 
THE BIKE WES COMPANY 
Division of The Kendall Company 


"WES" Hensel 


PLAYS CONN EXCLUSIVELY 


Les Brown's great high lead trumpet artist— 
“WES” HENSEL —a Conn user for 12 years 
. +. plays the new Conn Connstellation 
pes, exclusively. Conn makes ii com- 
plete Vine of wind instruments. Have you 
tried a new Conn lately? See your de: ler, or 
MAIL COUPON = /|=*= 
FOR FREE = 

LITERATURE 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


C. G. CONN Lrd., Dept. 920, ELKHART, IND. 
Send free literature on 





(KIND OF INSTRUMENT). 
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ky YE®* girl wants to have a clear, 

fresh complexion. Every boy wants 
the physical stamina to make the team 
in his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your heelth habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
tsend them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
| Editer, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
| 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
|of greatest interest will be discussed in 
| this column. 


¢ 

Q. I have a lot of annoying freckles. 
| Could a change in my diet make them 
| disappear? 

A. No. The encouraging thing about 
freckles is that in all likelihocd the 
olde you grow, the fewer freckles you 
| will have. They usually vanish with 
| time. Meanwhile, there may be some 

comfort in the fact that most unfreckled 
people think freckles are attractive. 


Q. Is it true that dandruff is catching 
and how do I get rid of the stuff? 


A. No, it is not contagious, accord- 
ing to the latest medical research. Com- 
mon dandruff, which makes dry scales 
appear on the’scalp, may be caused by 
lack of sleep, too much nervous straix. 
improper diet, or excessive dryness of 
the scalp. Shampoo the hair often. (If 
you have a very dry skin, try a “dry 
hair” shampoo.) Mascage the scalp 
with the fingertips to stimu‘ste the oil 
glands. Follow this with a thorough 
brushing to loosen the scales. Make 
sure your brush and comb are clean. 

Thick, oily scales may be caused by 
a germ infection and, in this case, a 
doctor should be consulted. 





Q. Is there any way to reduce with- 
out going on a diet? I'm overweight, 
but I love to eat. 

A. So far, no one has discovered a 
magic way to melt off excess fat. Since 
fat is formed from the foods you eat, 
the only way to get rid of it is to 
change your eating habits. You can still 
eat plenty. What you have to do is 
eat more of the low-calorie foods and 


less of the foods that put on pounds. 
Q. What causes cold sores and how 
should they be treated? 


A. Cold sores or fever blisters are 
due to virus infections or irritations. 





Tips on good habits for good health 


Low resistance resulting from colds 
causes them, as well as too much ex- 
posure to sunlight. Spirits of camphor 
or alcohol may help to dry them up. 

Eek, Poison Ivy! . . . As soon as 
possible after exposure to poison oak, 
ivy, or sumac, soap and rinse the 
skin a number of times. Don’t scrub! 
Dry it gently and apply rubbing alco- 
hol with a sponge. If a rash should 
appear in spite of these precautions, re- 
peat the foregoing. To lessen the inev- 
itable itching, apply calamine lotion. 

Bedtime Story. . . . There are no 
hard and fast rules about how much 
sleep a person should get. Some people 
say that they feel better when they 
have had less sleep than is usually con- 
sidered sufficient. Others don’t ever 
seem to get enough sleep. It all de- 
pends on the individual. A baby usually 
sleeps from 18 to 20 hours a day. In 
childhood, 12 to 14 hours is normal. 
Adolescents and adults sleep from 7 
to 9 hours. Older persons often need 
only 5 to 7 hours. 

Most teen-agers and adults find 8 
hours of sleep the right amount. 


o & Cc 


Vitamin C for Complexions. .. . 
Citrus fruit juices may aid in clearing 
the skin, according to recent research 
on acne vulgaris (skin blemishes, in 
plain talk). Improvement was shown in 
the cases of persons who received extra 
amount; of the vitamin. If pimples are 


your problem, you may benefit from 


inc)ding plenty of Vitamin C in your 
meals. Easiest way to get it is to drink 
large glassfuls of orange or grapefruit 
juice every day, and to eat fresh vege- 
tables and salads. 


Posture Pointers, . . . “Sitting pretty” 
means sitting with the base of your 
spine and your shoulders against the 
back of your chair. Slumping and 
slouching not only look awkward, but 
may give you a pain in the neck, to 
say nothing cf a “crick” in the back. 


a 


Wrong . . 





Looking Forward 


A teacher, lecturing on highway 
safety, advised the children that once 
they started to cross the street, they 
should never look back. “Remember 
what happened to Lot's wife,” she said. 
“She looked back and turned into a 
pillar of salt.” 

“I was out driving with my mother 
last week,” one child volunteered. “She 
looked back and turned into a tele- 


phone pole.” 
Home Folks 


Tact 


“Now, students,” said the teacher to 
his class, “can any one of you give me 
1 clear, concise definition of a poli- 
tician?” 

“IT can,” volunteered the son of a 

mgressman, “if you'll just tell me 


”> 
which party you refer. 
Home Folks 


Dangling Phrase 


[he English teacher had a teen-age 
on who was just becoming interested 
in the opposite sex. A nice but rather 
gawky girl of the same age had re- 
cently moved next door and had tried 
to get acquainted. The teacher noted 
that her son was not very enthusiastic 
bout this 

‘She’s a good girl, Tom,” the English 
teacher said, trying to encourage him, 
ind she has everything that’a young 
idy should.” 

“I know that, Mom,” he replied, 
‘but she’s like those sentences you 
riticize in your classes. Everything is 
there, but the construction is awkward.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Tough Week 
A problem child was becoming too 


: 
well acquainted with the principal’s 
ffice. One day the principal showed 
iT annoyance. 

[his makes the fifth time I have 
punished you this week. What have 
ou to say for yourself?” 

‘I'm glad it’s Friday.” 

Great Northern Goat 


Mother Knows Best 


Mother: “Don’t use such bad. words, 
dear.” 

Son: “But Chaucer used them.” 

Mother: “Well, don’t you play with 


him then.” 
Stanford Chaparral 





It's easy to learn how to play like an ‘‘ex-. 
pert” on your professional-style Burrowes 
Pool Table. And what fun, practising how 
to cue, how to impart ‘‘English”, how to 
play a ‘Follow Shot’! Burrowes Tables 
have exclusive ‘‘ROLL-A-WAY” ball re- 
turn, fold flat for easy storing. Come com- 
pletely equipped with cues, balls, etc. 
Send for free instruction booklet, today! 


FREE BOOKLET — How To Play Pool 


For this exciting Burrowes booklet, de- 
scriptive folder and dealer’s name, send 
name and address with 3¢ stamp for 
mailing to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept. C9, Portland, Maine. 








Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 








| tube. You'll soon be a howling success with the girls. 
* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 
| 








"i'm starved for affection”, wailed Sheedy, “but the girls think I'm 

just a cur. Whenever I paws to talk to ohe she makes tracks for the 

tall timber and hides.” Poor old Sheedy felt so lousy he wanted to 

pack up and flea. “Don’t be sucha shaggy dog”, said his Den Mother. WILDROOT 
‘Get yourself some Wildroot Cream-Oil and spruce up.” Now CREAM-OIL 
J. Paul’s the most popular wolf in the forest, because his hair looks 

healthy and handsome, the way Nature intended . .. neat but not uae 


LANOUN 


greasy! Try Wildroot Cream-Oil yourself, in the bottle or handy 


PLLEWTS DeTmESS 
——— ot cannon mtmovis 
wno20e? = (00% pampeur 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 





BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU HOW STEERING 


BECAME A CINCH 


1. “IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE GAS-BUGGY you steered 
by stick—in much the same way as you would guide this wagon. 
Since driving a straight course by this system was no easy matter, 
you can bet that pedestrians gave these 1 pretty wide berth! 


3. “IN 1951, CHRYSLER CORPORATION introduced Full- 
Time Power Steering. Working every second, it does away with 
80% of steering work. It’s a big help in parking and highway driv- 
ing. You stay ‘on course’ without constantly moving the wheel. 


Ss. “THIS MANEUVER proves the sure control with Full-Time 
Power Steering. Just 3’ turns of the wheel takes you from full 
right to full left. Also, this Power Steering is like having 5 strong 
men steer for you. You're safer in ruts, soft shoulders. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


*(Your TV host on “Ssower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 


2. “WITH THE WHEEL, a driver’s control improved, but steer- 
ing was still work. Over the course of many years, more and more 
improvements in steering linkage and ratio were introduced. As 
a result, steering became easier. But the best was still to come! 


ORDINARY POWER STEERING 


4. “OTHER COMPANIES, of course, brought out power steer- 
ing, later. But theirs requires greater total effort in normal driving, 
parking, cornering and passing. So the consistent feel of Full-Time 
Power Steering takes you places with far less effort. 


6. “FULL-TIME POWER STEERING is available only on 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial cars. It is one 
more proof that Chrysler Corporation—in engineering.as well 
as styling—is years ahead in bringing you better cars, today!” 


>? THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH -DODGE:-DE SOTO: CHRYSLER: IMPERIAL 
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Martha 


Henry Heald 
A Ford in his future 


lt Happened This Summer 


Henry T. Heald, New York Univ. 
president, resigns Oct. 1 to head the 
Ford Foundation. Martha Shull, Port- 
land (Ore.) English teacher at Jefferson 
High School, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. She takes a years leave from 
her job to become the first high school 
English teacher to head the NEA in 
many years. Samuel Brownell, U. S. 


..@ presidency if hers 





Studio News 
I Samuel Brownell 
++.a@ school post in his. 


Commissioner of Education, left his 
$14,800 post early this month to be- 
£ e Superintendent of Detroit Public 
chools at $30,000 a year. 

is was also the summer Federal 

again got trampled in the political 
dugt. In-this issue of Scholastic Teacher, 
first of the school year, we publish a 
news summary of education events 
whjch happened during school vacation. 





Post Mortem 


Who killed Cock Robin? “I,” said 
the Sparrow. . . . The Federal aid bill 
is dead. Both parties of the 84th Con- 
gress watched it die. If any one person 
is to be labeled the killer, it would 
have to be New York’s Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell. But that would be mis- 
leading. 

Powell, representing Manhattan’s 
Harlem area, and a strong advocate of 
Negro rights, was certainly not solely 
responsible. But he did set off the chain 
of events leading to the death of Fed- 
eral aid. His Powell amendment required 
states to comply with the integration 
decision of the Supreme Court in order 
to qualify for Federal school funds. 
The arrow was forged. 

Who'll make his shroud? “I,” said the 
Beetle. ... When the Kelley bill reached 
the floor of the House for a vote July 5, 
it called for Federal grants of $400 mil- 
lion a year for four years to meet a 
critical classroom shortage. At this point 
the Powell amendment was introduced. 
One hundred forty-eight Republicans 


an@ 77 Democrats supported it. The 
amendment carried 225 to 192. No 
matter what the House did next, the 
Seate would probably filibuster the 
bilf to death. The shroud was sewn. 

ho'll dig his grave? “I,” said the 
Owl. . . . On the final vote, the Kelley 
bill, as amended, was defeated 224 to 
193. There were 119 Republicans and 
105 Democrats who voted “nay.” Of 
the 119 Republicans, 96 had voted in 
fayor of the Powell amendment. Of the 
105 Democrats, more than a score of 
Southern Democrats had abstained from 
voting on the amtndment. The grave 
was dug. 

All the birds of the air fell to sighing 
and sobbing, when they heard the bell 
toll for poor Cock Robin. . . . Many 
mourned for the schoo! aid bill. Repub- 
licans blamed Democrats. Democrats 
blamed Republicans. Both blamed the 
Powell amendment. The NEA blamed 
everybody. 

Meanwhile, school enrollments con- 
tinue to rise. Many overcrowded schools 
are now holding double sessions, while 
others are preparing for them. It looks 
like another tough year ahead. 





NEA Convention 


! As the National Education Associa- 
tion met at Portland, Ore., Congress 
was deciding the fate of the Kelley 
ederal aid bill. Warned Executive 
cretary William G. Carr: “If the 
school construction bill is not enacted, 
it will be a major issue in the Presiden- 
tal and Congressional elections.” 
: Noting Congress’ allocation of bil- 
lions for new highways, but a mere 
pittance for education, Carr said, “I do 
not believe the American people want 
their Congress to finance double lane 
Highways at the expense of double 
school sessions.” 
} Meanwhile, 350 discussion circles 
unanimously backed an increase in 
NEA dues. More than 90 per cent 
favored an increase to $10 or more (as 
against the present $5 dues). If adopted 
at next year’s Philadelphia convention, 
sbme of the money would be used to 
ance a stepped-up educational cam- 
paign for Federal aid. (The NEA’s 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
latians spent $27,726 for such activi- 
ties the first six months of 1956, ac- 
cprding to a report filed with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. ) 
© Convention delegates also discussed 
s¢gregation in the schools. One group 
pushed a resolution asking the NEA -to 
defend teachers who lose their jobs 
over the segregation issue. Some states, 
it was pointed out, have changed their 
tenure laws to make it easier to dismiss 








Alexander in the ‘‘Philadelphia Evening Bulletin” 


Who killed Cock Robin? 





Sailing Ships 
and Sailors 


of Information... 


The First 
Americans 
Modern 
Ships 


There’s Nothing Else in the World like Our Wonderful World 


18 Volumes... 
8,500 pages, most of them 
with color... 460 full color 
plates . .. more than 80,000 
index entries . . . extensive 


bibliographies. 


Answers beget more questions. The youthful inquirer about 
Columbus finds rewarding information on the subject in 
Our Wonderful World . . . including an account of the great 
voyage of discovery as recorded in the Admiral’s personal 
journal. Beyond this, Our Wonderful World’s unique “‘thema- 
graphic’’ organization lures the reader into other unexpectedly 
related subjects. This is true integration . . . information 
becomes more meaningful because it is understood in proper 
perspective with related facts. When you see Our Wonderful 
World, you, too, will agree that this entirely different new 
reference for young people belongs in every school and library. 
Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co 

















THE WORLD-FAMED TREASURES OF M-G-M 
NOW AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS IN 16 MM. 


Honored, acclaimed by press and public, these great 
motion pictures representing the FIRST GROUP 
of M-G-M School Classics, reflect the quality of 
productions being released by M-G-M in 16 mm.— 
for the first-time in their full-length versions. 





For detailed information, please use this coupon 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS CC CRAPS OS ORORER A? CORO CCC COS ee 


Spencer Tracy, Lionel Barrymore 




















* LOEW'S Incorporated ; 

DAVID COPPERFIELD + 1540 Broadway : 
W.C. Fields, Lionel Barrymore * New York 36, N. Y. : 

PRI DE AN D PREJ U DICE * Kindly advise us how and where we may reserve 4 
Greer Garson, Laurence Olivier e the above feature films for showing in our school, «+ 

‘ We are also interested in receiving information * 

BOY'S TOWN nes e on new titles as they are released, ° 
; NAME OF SCHOOL ; 
YOUNG TOM EDISON : 
Mickey Rooney, George Bancroft : - 

* ADDRESS. P 

TALE OF TWO CITIES oo a 
Ronald Colman, Basil Rathbone . @ TAT ° 

* ATTENTION OF “4 








TREASURE ISLAND : ee 


Wallace Beery, Jackie Cooper 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Spencer Tracy, Robert Young 
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teachers who are in favor of integration. 
Fearing a split in the 100.\ -ar-old 
ganization, NEA members approved 
a resolution calling for a “spirit of fait 
play and good will.” 
Other stands taken by the NEA 
\CAINST: “merit pa the teacher 
ide program and “short programs” 
for professional preparation 
IN FAVOR OF: a teachers 
starting at $4,500 and reaching $10,000, 
construction, 


pay scale 


Federal aid for school 
special tax exemptions fo 
training, “free periods” for teachers (in 
addition to lunch periods), and paid 
leaves for teachers who become presi- 
dents of state education associations 
and departments of classroom teachers. 

Lee A. DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technclogy, took 
a vigorous sideswipe at present teacher- 
education methods, saying that over- 
emphasis on methods courses is respon- 
sible for the lamentable state of math 
in many schools. 

“As long as teachers of math must 
take 16 hours of education and only 
three hours of math, mathematics will 
be badly taught,” he told NEA mem- 
bers. It is false that mathematics is too 
hard for young minds to grasp. Prop- 
erly presented, “mathematics is an ex- 
citing adventure.” He felt that teachers 
must dispel the illusion that “mathe- 
matics and science are narrow, techni- 
cal or vocational subjects and that only 
humanities and social science are ‘lib- 
eral’ and ‘broadening’ and teach one to 
get along with human beings.” 

NEA officers for 1956-57, besides 
Miss Shull: Lyman Ginger, Lexington, 
Ky., first vice-president; Gertrude Mc- 
Comb, Terre Haute, Ind., treasurer; 
Lois Carter, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Oliver Peterson, Billings,. Mont., new 
executive committeemen 


in-service 


School Discipline 


children be- 


How badly do today’s 
have? “Most public school teachers say 
the situation . . . is not nearly as bad as 
the impression portrayed in mass me- 
diums of communication iccording to 
a report by NEA’s Research Division, 
Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 
1955-56. Yet when it « es to disci- 
pline in the classroom, the report shows 
that 62.5 per cent of the nation’s teach- 
ers want freedom to use corporal pun- 
ishment in junior high; 77 per cent in 
elementary grades, and 37.4 per cent 
in senior high. 

A comparison of 18 acts of misbe- 
havior today with the same acts of 10 
to 20 years ago shows that impertinence 
and discourtesy to teachers, failure to 
do homework and other assignments, 
and drinking “are definitely occurring 
more frequently now. . Stealing of 


a “serious nature,” sex offenses, and 
cheating also are definitely on the rise. 
But, adds the NEA, “any general as- 
sumption that children . . . of this gen- 
eration have ‘gone to the dogs’ is a 
serious mistake.” 

{mong reasons for misbehavior cited 
by teachers: lack of parent supervision, 
lack of training in moral and spiritual 
values, overcrowded classes, too many 
teen-agers in possession of automobiles. 

Copies of the report from Research 
Division, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. (50 cents). 


LS LAAN NR Se reece 
Robie D. Marriner 


Robie D. Marriner, 55, president of 
the American Book Company and of 
Audio Education, Inc., died of a heart 
attack in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 
18. , 

Born in Belmont, Me., Marriner at- 
tended Bates College and the Univ. of 
Chicago, A Maine educator early in his 
career, Marriner served as_teacher- 
coach of the Houlton school system, 
and principal of the Caritunk and Jack- 
man high schools. He was Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Guilford, Me., from 
1927-35. He joined the American Book 
Company in 1935 and became presi- 
dent in 1946. 

Marriner was a former president of 
the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute 
qu 


Religion in School 
The New York City Board of Edu- 


cation is considering a revision of the 
controversial statement on _ teaching 
spiritual and moral values in the public 
schools. The statement, first prepared 
by the Board of Superintendents in 
June, 1955, was criticized strongly by 
some churchmen and laymen. 

As this story was being written, the 
school board was preparing for public 
hearings to decide the fate of the re- 
vised document. 

Among the changes made in the 
document: 

OLD: The teacher “ 
tion to exemplify in the presence of his 
pupils such values as justice, love, kind- 
ness, humility, idealism, and belief in 
0” PBR 

NEW: “. . . The teacher is in a posi- 
tion to exemplify such qualities as jus- 
tice, love, kindness, humility, reverence, 
and a sincere respect for the religious 
and moral beliefs and practices of all 





. is in a posi- 


pupils. .. .” 

OLD: “. . . The public schools must 
reinforce the program of the home and 
church in strengthening belief in 
Ged. 43" 

NEW: “Religious education and 
training are not functions of state- 





HIGH SCHOOLS ¢ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS © COLLEGES * UNIVERSITIES 


Plan NOW to participate in Audio Devices 


716,000 


educational awards 


72 awards totaling over $16,000 worth of Sound 
Recording Equipment and tape or discs will be 
donated by Audio Devices, Inc. 


ERE’S A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 

for any high school or college that 
wishes to expand its recording facilities or 
to start a new sound recording program. 
First award, in each of two classifications, 
will be $2,000 worth of tape or disc re- 
cording equipment, plus $500 worth of 
tape and/or discs, plus a bonus of $250 
worth of tape or discs for Distributor en- 
dorsement of entry blank. These and 70 
other valuable equipment and tape or disc 
awards will be donated by Audio Devices, 
Inc., to the schools which, in the opinion 


of qualified judges, plan to make the most 
effective and beneficial use of the record- 
ing facilities offered. You can select your 
own recording equipment, as well as the 
types of Audiotape or Audiodiscs that 
best mreet your requirements. There’s 
nothing to buy — no strings attached. 


For complete details and official entry 
blank, see your Audiotape Distributor... 
or write to Audio Devices, Inc., Educa- 
tional Dept. S, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 








HERE'S THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 
how to make Sood tape recordings 


THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF TAPE RECORDING 
by C. J. LeBel, Vice President, Audio Devices, Inc. 


This completely new handbook of tape recording 
contains up-to-the-minute information of interest 
and real practical value to every tape recordist. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs, charts and 
diagrams prepared especially for this book, it con- 
tains 150 pages of valuable information on all phases 
of modern tape recording. The author, Mr, C. J. 
LeBel, is one of the country’s foremost authorities 
on sound recording. 


read and easily understood from cover to cover by 
even the most inexperienced of home recordists. Yet 
it contains such a wealth of practical information 
that it will be a valuable aid to professional tape 
recordists as well 

Available in deluxe cloth-bound edition at $2.50, 
or economy paper-bound edition at $1.50. Get a 
copy from your Audiotape distributor or send check 
or money order direct to Audio Devices, Inc., Dept. 


“How to Make Good Tape Recordings” can be S-1, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. 


IN HOLLYWOOD: 1006 N. Fairfax Ave. 


IN CHICAGO: 6571 N. Olmsted Ave. 


Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y, Cables “ARLAB” 
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supported schools 
the function of the s 
scious of the various 
influence human be! 
those means suitable at 
various age levels to support the efforts 
of the home and church in building 
good character in our child 


ALA Convention 


What will the public library of to- 
morrow look like? Maurice B. Mitchell, 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, told the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s 75th Miami 
Beach that a theatre 
weuld be as much a fixture as the 
ing room. 

Said forecaster Mitchell 
may well broadcast films which can be 
received in the homes of library sub 
scribers, possibly over telephone lines 
or through the medium of the 
television sets that are used for enter 
tainment purposes “ 

Do films, filmstrips 
other instructional materials belong in 
the school library? Joe Hall, Associate 
Supt. of Dade County (Fla.) Schools, 
told .an ALA work conference group 
that every school library 


vations 
id to utilize 


and de ces 


ren 


convention in 
motior picture 
read- 


The library 


same 


recordings, and 


serves aS a 


GIRLS 

CHOOSE 

ARMY SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


EXCITING CAREERS 
IN FAR AWAY PLACES 


trom $3670 to $5440 per 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Single girls, minimum age 23; maximum 
age restrictions, based on particular situ- 
ations, duties and responsibilities, may 
te imposed, combination of college 
degree and experience for all positions 
Hf you meet these basic requirements 
write for complete brochure 


The Adjutant General 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D C 

Attention Special Services Division— 
AGMZ-R (S ) 


curriculum center for teachers. Mate- 
rials are used to the extent that teachers 
encourage their use. 

Some convention delegates felt that 
an integrated materials center might 
not be practicable. In such cases, the 
library's card catalogue should keep an 
up-to-date list of audio-visual materials 
related to units of school work. Whether 
these materials are kept in the library, 
in a central school office, or as far away 
as a state distributing agency, the list 
students and 


would be useful to 


teachers. 





When ordering Book Bazcar mate- 
rials from Scholastic Teacher please en- 
close payment with your order. The high 
cost of billing enables us to accept only 
those orders with which payment is en- 
closed. 





Speakers agreed that the librarian’s 
skill can be of great assistance in build- 
ing an effective audio-visual program. 
Films, recordings, filmstrips, pictures, 
pamphlets, magazines, and books need 
careful — selection, and 
promotion if they are to serve as edu- 
cation tools. 

Dr. Hall encouraged school librarians 
to take advaritage of regional interests 
to motivate student reading. People 
living in a_gsea environment, for exam- 
ple, might serid their students to Rachel 
Carson’s Sea Around Us and other such 
books. He also encouraged librarians 
and teachers to plan units on human 
relations by recommending fiction by 
such authors as Florence Means, Leo 
Politi, and Valenti Angelo 


Where They Stand 


Education rights planks 
coming out of the conventions: 


Democrats: Back a strong 
of Federal aid for schoo] construction: 
favor increased aid for vocational edu- 
technical 
“better educational 


organization, 


and civil 


program 


cation, teacher education in 
fields, and 
tunities for children of migratory work 
ers.” Pledge to “eliminate illegal dis- 
crimination of all kinds, in relation to 

. full rights to education in all pub- 
licly supported institutions.” The deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court “are part 
of the law of the land 


oppor- 


Republicans: Back a Federal aid pro 
pram “based on sound principles of 
need and designed to encourage in- 
creased state and local efforts to build 
more classrooms.” The party “accepts 
the decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
that racial discrmination in publicly 
supported schools must be progressively 
eliminated.” How to put the decision to 
work? By “intelligent study, under- 
standing, education, and good will... .” 





To the Editor: 

If the major motion picture studios carry 
out their proposals to withdraw Teaching 
Film Custodians (TFC) films from school 
circulation as outlined in Vera Falconer’s 
article, “A New Look for Classroom Films?” 
(Scholastic Teacher, March 22, 1956), it 
will be a distinct disservice to thousands of 
teachers and hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents throughout the country. We would 
like to suggest that the studios consider 
available TFC offerings, 
reducing or eliminating 


expanding the 
rather than 
them. 

With so much being demanded of edu- 
cational motion pictures, it follows that 
teachers must have access to the very best 
films available. Not the mediocre, the 
puerile, the vacuous. The Best. 

Teachers in Los Angeles City Schools 
have indicated clearly that they consider 
Teaching Film Custodians films among the 
most valuable in our entire library of more 
than 3,000 titles. These excerpts and con- 
densations from outstanding motion pic- 
tures have for years had wide and enthu- 
siastic acceptance in our elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult schools and junior 
colleges. Among excerpts we have found 
most useful are Of Skates and Elephants, 
Homer Starts to Work, Earning and 
Giving. ... 

Over the years, the familiar series of 
Warner Bros. short subjects distributed by 
IFC has secured a firm place in the affec- 
tions of our teachers and students. In 1955- 
56, America the Beautiful was booked to 
our elementary and secondary schools a 
total of 558 times, The Bill of Rights 249 
times, Declaration of Independence 397 
times. Incredible? No, not when you con- 
sider that there are over 500 schools in the 
Los Angeles City School District, and more 
than half a million students. 

It would be a real loss to us if any of 
the films listed here—or any of a score of 
other titles distributed by TFC—should be 
removed from our library. We repeat: 
teachers are looking forward to using more 
films of a like nature, rather than less. . . . 


Marcaret W. Divizia 
Supervisor-in-Charge 

Ratepu DEMMON 

Supervisor, Secondary Education 
Audio-Visual Section 

Los Angeles City Schools 


See page 8-T, this issue, for Vera 
Falconer’s report on the most recent 
agreements reached by TFC and the 
major film producers.—Ed. 





—. 


Beginning with this issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, the letters-to-the-editor column 
becomes a regular feature. Correspond- 
ence for this column should be addressed: 
Letters Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 














AMERICA’S PROGRESS-—Transportation of Coal 


WHILE TRUCKS offer great flexibility and speed for 
short hauls of coal, railroads are the most important car- 
rier for long runs. Railways offer capacity movement and 
can handle large tonnages profitably. 


: . 
IN AN EFFORT to avoid the disadvantages of present 
forms of transporting coal, new methods are under con- 
sideration now. These include long-distance conveyors 
and pipelines, both of which have been experimentally 
tested. Once engaged in large scale hauling, such tech- 
niques could give quick delivery at low cost. 


ar 
WITHOUT ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS to move the hundreds of millions of tons of 
bituminous coal to its markets, American industry 
would soon grind to a standstill. Trains, trucks, barges 
—each form of transportation offers specific advantages 
and disadvantages to coal shippers. Railroads move 
approximately 80% of the country’s coal output; trucks 
handle about 10%. About another 8% is moved by 
barge on America’s main rivers. While water trans- 
portation is slow and inflexible, it is the cheapest of 
all methods in use today. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” and a 
list of other teacher’ aids. 

“THE GENIE STORY” —The magic genie of coal shows a school- 
boy the modern uses of coal. Exc 

in color. 

















A New Look for Classroom Films? 


By VERA 


PART 2 


In the Marc] 
this magazine 
article announ 
ture industry's ple 
program througl 
Custodians. ( 
films highly pre 
would no long 
schools; others u 
only in the form 

Many teachers 
directors wrote us 
listing film titles whi 
would be a major 
recalled by the produ 
warded these letters 
hopes that they 
film producers in 
agreement with TFC 
ticle Vera Falconer discusses these 
films and reports the latest develop 
ments in TFC’s negot 
the major motion pictur: 


iations with 
producers 


Ed 


HE “new look ~ Teaching 

Film Custodians’ film offerings 
is still being tailored. At this writing 
we know that: 1. Films from major 
producers will continue to be avail- 
able through TFC—but many titles 
are yet to be decided; 2. Several 
titles have alread been 
for continued release: 3. In_ the 
future, editions from features mus 
be limited in length 

Some of the letters of protest 
sent to Scholastic Tea riticized 
the film producers to witl 
draw certain titles or 
making a “fast buch 


cleared 


yrounds ot 
“a littl 
quick TV money.” Helge Hansen 


Coordinator of the Audio-Visual 
Center of the Dearborn Public 
Schools, wrote, “Is it so necessary 


for [film producers] to re-empha 


size their old productions and 
realize a second round profits?” 
Other letters menti specific titles 
and lament their a 
George Crutcher, h 
tension Division a 
of Florida, asked 
impart the vitality 
the men who made the history 
our nation so real Land of 
Liberty . . . if this fil 
available to us?” 

The film produce: 
complex one. First 
of motion picture con 


o longer 








FALCONER 


fallen off sharply. Reports to stock 

Iders, covering period: recent 

last spring, show as much 
{0 per cent drop. Sim the pro- 
duction companies ar blic cor- 
porations the film cor ies feel 
that they must take ( )Ppor 
tunity to increase by-p1 
enue 

One source of by-produ 
enue is television. The TV industry 
has long wanted rights to better 
films. When a feature is sold to T\ 
for sponsored showing, the sponsor 
objects to the same feature being 
shown in theatres and schools 
He buys, and expects, exclusive 
rights. The original owner cannot 
reserve special distribution rights, 
not even to parts of features sold 
for TV use. So permission for show- 
ings elsewhere would have to come 
from the TV people and the films’ 
sponsors. 

Another 
film companies face is the release 
of features for 16mm distribution. 
Many companies do not handle 
such distributioh-.on their own. 
They sell 16mm rights t 
distributors who object strongly to 
ny other type of 16mm 
tion—whether in full or in cut ver- 
sions—without their approval. 

So sales of films to TV and to 


16mm distributors must be com 


complex problem the 


outside 


listribu- 


pleted before producers can ap- 
prove retention of certain films 
through TFC. And once a sale is 
completed, approval must com¢e 
from the new owner. With earnings 
down and distributors for TV and 
16mm agencies asking for rights 
to a backlog of features, the film 
companies are reluctant t y no. 

Following are film titles (many 
of which were mentioned ii 
to this magazine) which to date 


letters 


have been approved for continued 
distribution to schools through 
‘FC. The one title most frequently 
nentioned is Land of Liberty, an 
eight-reel history of the United 
States assembled from films pro- 
duced by several companies. Hap- 
pily this title remains with TFC. 

The new 
[FC and the film producers also 
includes short subjects—uncut 10 


agreement between 


to 20-minute films. Each company 
taking part in TFC’s program will 
(Continued on page 16-T) 








Signs Library Bill 


President Eisenhower signed into law 
a five-year $37.5 million program to pro- 
vide Federal grants for rural libraries. 
[he Library Services bill allocates $7.5 
million a year to the states, to be 
matched by an equal amount of new 
state and local funds. 

Passage of the bill is the result of 
more than 10 years of work by the 
American Library Association and other 
national organizations. Today more than 
30 million Americans do not have ac- 
cess to either a library or bookstore. 
For millions more, library service is in- 
dequate. Many librarians compare 
passage of the bill to the Carnegie pro- 
gram of library building in the 1900's. 


In Brief 


The Los Angeles City School system 
has asked that its telephone number be 
changed. Seems that the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau was erroneously listed un- 
der the same number. Calls came in at 
the rate of 100 an hour—and such lan- 


! 
guage 


felevision may have great education 
potential, but there are times when you 
wonder. An Ohio State University pro- 
fessor recently asked a child where 
President Eisenhower lives. The an- 
swer: “NBC Washington.” 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals is hopping mad about 
the Good Housekeeping article “At 
Graduation EVERYBODY Stays Out 
All Night Long” (June, 1956). Even 
though the article denounced the prac- 
tice, NASSP’s Executive Committee 
feels that the long-time effect will tend 
to “encourage more youth to be less 
responsible for desirable behavior on 
graduation night.” NASSP plans to 
challenge data in the article. 


Clint Pace, White House Education 
Conference director, is now executive 
assistant to Houston Post publisher 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, former Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare 


Frederick J. Moffitt, Associate New 
York State Commissioner of Education 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
will resign from the Education Depart- 
ment November 30. Taking his place: 
Walter S. Crewson, Jr., superintendent 
of Levittown (N. Y.) Schools. 


The new president of the Los Ange- 
les Board of Education is former teacher 
Edith Knox Stafford of North Holly- 


wood. 

Fred Hechinger, for many years edu- 
cation editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, is now associate publisher of 





| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


& TEACHERS -3ust Mail This Coupon to 


ti 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to ier their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
ty knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


your ec 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


" © Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


© The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 

credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





ay loan out of 
t your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


m, & BORROW100°°,.5600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





20 


ready and waiting for MONTHS 





$1009° Ss 675 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 
friends, 


300° 8 1995 





‘ou are applying for a 

State Finance OA N-BY- 
MAIL. All mail ts sent to you 
and the 


600° 37% 











envy 
transaction is completely 
private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Relieble Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. C-151 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


r=*-=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! =""--"-=""" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. C- 2S 
= Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebras 

ase accept my application for a loan. It op understood that after the loan is 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


atsoever 


nade 
ost wi 
Amount you want to borrow 
include present balance, if any) $._._ 
Amount earned 
Age per month........_ 
Name and address 
f 1 teach 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 

Number of months 
you receive salary... 


Previous 
employment... 


Salary 
per month $_._.. 


How 
present em 


long witl 
ployer 





whom are payments on 


auto made Name) —— 
Name) \ . Town... pivnnsese 
$ cotmeetiecses Caan sogtaniaile $.... 


Town 


Bank you deal with 


int you owe bank? 


yn bank loan? 
ER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on & loan: 


2) a 


t securit 
low OTH 


to (Name) 


wr re al estate 
t t& Name 


y rent 
. Town... 


aymer 


Purpose of loan et ae 





The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount | Paying 
I still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
$ . 2 a 


6... a . 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY —Pilease list below relative information 
for our confidential fies 


Name of Relative... (Relationship) 


Street................ finns Occup 


Name of Relative... (Relationship) 
Street Occup 


Name of Relative...........____ _ (Relationship) 


Street 6 Occup 


Name of Reliative............._.... (Relationship) 
Stree Tow Occup 
The aes statements are eas for the purpose of securing a loan. 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent 


I agree that 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here. Address 
State 


Town County 





Ist pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. 


NOTE °*: Pre 
f loan | in 





per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate had ding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )'2 excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
(unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

jays actua lapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 


Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
mount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
us above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first pay ment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


-+/Mo pmts $ 





date for the final payment. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 


DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Date 


Final pmt. equal in any case to 
| the unpaid principal and int 


| Mo. pmt. (except final) 





Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 


=> 


~~ (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 








FROM 


OLL 


Vv rah 











AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard —because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people — and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


America’s cotton is grown over a vast 
region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 
chines like this are becoming common, 


Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 
is loaded into boxcars | ippe d to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 


or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth, 


First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 
through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
feed and fertilizer. 


Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now mad¢ 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. Thx heart 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 





the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald. His 
successor: Sloan Wilson, author of the 
White House Conference Committee 
report and Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit. Hechinger, by the way, is new 
president of the Education Writers 
Association, 


Herold Hunt, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
member of Scholastic Magazines’ Na- 
tional Advisory Council, has been made 
an alternate U. S. representative to the 
UNESCO general conference in New 
Delhi, India, November 5. 


Don't Miss... 


Want to know how your Congress- 
man voted on the Powell amendment 
and Federal aid bill? Send for the spe- 
cial issue of NEA News (July 20) 
which lists complete voting records. 
Single copies free from Division of Leg- 
islation and Federal Relations, NEA, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. 

How Good Is Your Child’s School?, 
by Sloan Wilson in Parents’ Magazine 
(Sept.). Compares today’s school prob- 
lems with those of 75 years ago. Offers 
a 10-point checklist to help rate your 
school. 

High Schools: Are They Doing Their 
Job?, in Changing Times (July). Exam- 
ines current criticisms of U. S. second- 
ary schools. In the Aug. issue: Do Your 
Kids Spend Too Much? Youth Research 
Institute figures show how and how 
much eight- to 18-year-olds spend their 
weekly earnings and allowance. The 
older they get, the more they spend on 
“school supplies.” 

Would You Want This Man to Teach 
Your Children?, in Pageant (Sept.). 
Story of a controversial 21-year-old 
Iowa English-social studies teacher who 
resigned his post rather than be forced 
to continue teaching “in a mental strait 
jacket.” 


CORRECTION 


In the May 17 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, a footnote was inadvertently 
omitted from the article, “Our Class- 
room Has 200 Textbooks,” by Thomas 
F. Hogan. This was an editorial error, 
in no way the fault of the writer, Mr. 
Thomas F, Hogan. The footnote iden- 
tified Prof. James J. Hogan of Plymouth 
Teachers College, New Hampshire (no 
relation of the writer) as the author of 
a direct quotation defining the group- 
unit method of teaching history, which 
he originated. The quotation came from 
an article by Prof. James J. Hogan, 
“The Group-Unit—An Approach to the 
Teaching of History,” which appeared 
in The Social Studies (January, 1954). 
Our sincere apologies to both these 
gentlemen.—Fd. 





sk > TEACHERS AND THE ELECTION + > 


The Presidential election of 1956 
offers a challenging opportunity for 
teachers to prepare their students for 
mature citizenship. It should be the 
basis for instructional units in every 
social studies, civics, and U. S. history 
class in the nation. Throughout the fall, 
Scholastic Magazines will supply the in- 
dispensable materials for such units, 
through their up-to-date news coverage, 
their “Battle Page” on campaign issues, 
and the comprehensive “America Votes” 
special section in next week’s issue 
(Sept. 97). 

Now Scholastic, in cooperation with 
the American Heritage Foundation, 


offers a double-barreled program for 
enlisting non-voting high school stu- 
dents in a great nation-wide crusade to 
bring home to all adult citizens their 
responsibility to “Register, Inform Your- 
self, and Vote!” It has two phases: 

(1) In the student section of this 
issue (see “Youth Joins the Election 
Parade”), your students are given an 
exciting check list of activities they can 
carry out during the campaign, and are 
asked to turn in to you these signed 
blanks. For every student signer whom 
you report to us (on the blank below), 
we will send you in one bulk package an 
attractive ELECTION VOLUNTEER 


(CLIP OUT ALONG THIS LINE) 


button for him to wear throughout the 
campaign. 

(2) Your school can qualify at the 
same time for a Certificate of Honor 
from. the American Heritage Founda- 
tion to be displayed on bulletin boards. 
To obtain it, you must fill out the check 
list of school activities in the blank be- 
low, sign your name, and mail as indi- 
cated. Teachers are requested to consult 
their principal and other interested 
teachers, and, if possible, to send in one 
blank for each school. Newspaper pub- 
licity about your school’s participation 
will be supplied for your home-town 


OUR SCHOOL PROMOTES GOOD ELECTION CITIZENSHIP 


We gladly accept the invitation of the American 
Heritage Foundation and Scholastic Magazines to take 
part in the nation-wide non-partisan school program 
to persuade all qualified citizens to register, inform 
themselves, and vote. Our check marks on the list below 
indicate those activities that we have carried out in the 
past or will definitely carry out in this campaign. For 
so doing, we understand that our school will receive the 
American Heritage Foundation—Scholastic Magazines 
Certificate of Honor for Outstanding School Citizenship 
in 1956. 

1. Our school, through its Social Studies, or other 

Department, provides for all students thorough in- 

struction in the American governmental system. 


2. Our school holds during each Presidential year 
(a) a mock nominating convention conducted by stu- 
dents, or (b) a campaign assembly or mock election 
at which current issues are discussed. 


) 3. Our school has an organized student committee 
on the ‘Register, Inform Yourself, and Vote’ cam- 
paign for this election. 


—- 4. Our school has a student speakers’ bureau which 
furnishes qualified speakers to community organiza- 
tions on registration and voting. 


5. Our student newspaper participates in the Institute 
of Student Opinion polls, and publishes current news 
about the school’s election activities. 


6. Our school classes or committees conduct a door- 
to-door canvass of homes in this district urging adults 
to register and vote. 

7. Our school classes or clubs visit polling-places, 
political meetings, or other civic institutions to study 
election and campaign methods. 


0 8. Our students assist community or party organi- 
zations in distributing literature, holding parades, 
running sound trucks, information booths, baby-sit- 
ting, transportation services, etc., to promote regis- 
tration and voting. 


0 9._ Our school participates in educational radio or TV 
programs in which registration and voting are dis- 
cussed and promoted. 


0 10. Our school regularly conducts elections in which 
members of the Student Council or other governing 
body are campaigned for and elected. 


In addition to the above activities, our school wishes 
to cooperate in the student ELECTION VOLUNTEER 
project announced in this issue. Students of this school 
to the number indicated below have signed and sub- 
mitted to their teachers the “I Will Be an Election 
Volunteer” pledge, and are entitled to receive the 
ELECTION VOLUNTEER button offered for thus 
qualifying. 


(Teachers or principals are requested to fill out and 
sign this blank and mail it to the address below. Where 
several teachers in the same school are participating, 
they are urged to combine their requests in one blank. 
Do not mail your student blanks, but keep them for 


your record, 


Address: School Election Project, Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Name of School 








Street Address. 





City and State 


+ 


Number of Student Election Vol $ 








(Signed) 
(Teacher or Principal) 
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BATTLE PAGE (p. 11) 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the major difference be 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
parties in their attitude toward spend- 
ing for national defense? 

2. What is your own attit 
your stand, 

3. Do think the 
both parties have more in « 
they are different? Explai 


u le? Justify 
you programs of 
ommon than 


Things to Do 


l. Encourage your students to fol 
low the issues raised by 
speakers over the radio, TV, 
pers, etc. 

2. Some classes may want to keep a 
special section in their notebooks de- 
voted to issues in the P 


paign. 


Unit: EGYPT (p. 7 and pp. 13-17) 


What the Unit Is About 

When Egypt’s president, G 
Abdel Nasser, the 
Canal he stirred up a hornet’s nest that 
quickly stung the Western world into 
protest and the Arab world to his de- 
fense. The West regarded Nasser’s ac- 
tion as a retaliatory move against its 
refusal to lend him the money to build 
the Aswan Dam. To Nasser, the Aswan 
Dam is a hope and promise to raise the 
low living standards of his people. The 
Suez Canal has significance in 
that it is a short cut ind 
has strategic importanc« 


Campaign 


new Spa- 


residential cam- 


imal 


nationalized Suez 


WOT Id 
trade route 


tiy 


Contents 

l. Page 7: A sketch of 
Egypt's president, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

2. Page 13: Egypt’s geography peo- 
ple, agriculture, resources. Two maps. 

8. Pages 14-15: Everyday life in 
Egypt is visualized in a two-page spread 
of pictures. 

4, Page 16: of Egypt's 
history from ancient times to the pres- 
ent upsurge of Arab nationalism. 

5. Page 17: Nasser’s 
Aswan Dam and his s 
Suez Canal. The London 
seeks a solution. U. S. position in 
crisis. 


newsmak 


An overview 


hopes for the 


the 


Conference 
the 


izure of 


Assignments 
 & Pages 13-15: Summarize 
learned about Egypt und 
ing headings: Geography; People; Ag- 
riculture; Nile River; Living Standards, 
2. Page 16: (1) Make a list of the 


SCHOLASTIC 


what you 


the follow- 


UNIT ON 


Egypt AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 














WHAT'S AHEAD 
September 27, 1956 
Special Issue: America Votes 
October 4, 1956 


Unit: The New Soviet Look— 
1. What’s Going on in 
Post-Stalin Russia? 








peoples that conquered Egypt during 
its history. (2) How did each of the 
following influence British-Egyptian re- 
lations: (a) British troops in the Suez 
Canal Zone; (b) the opening of Pales- 
tine to Jewish settlers 

3. Pages 7 and 17 1) Who is 
Gamal Abdel Nasser? State his chief 
ambition for Egypt. (2) What is the 
importance of the Aswan Dam to 
Egypt's future? 


EGYPT: DAUGHTER OF THE NILE 

(p. 13) 
A Map Lesson 

Students should have an intelligent 
grasp of basic map facts involved in 
the Suez Canal before getting 
into active class discussion. A wall map 
of the Middle East area should be on 
the blackboard while the class works 
with the maps on page 13. Here are 
some guiding questions 

1. Find the Suez Canal! 
Through which count loes it pass? 
Which bodies of water does it join? 
2. Trace the route a ship would fol 
low as it moved from the Atlantic 
Ocean to India via the Canal. Around 
South Africa. Why the Canal 
mean a saving in both time and money 
to the countries of Europe and the 
Middle East? 


crisis 


m the map. 


dos . 


FROM THE PHARAOHS TO FAROUK 

(p. 16) 

1. Why has Egypt been called one 
of the “cradles of civilization”? 

2. Do you think that Egypt’s history 
books take a friendly or unfriendly tone 
towards Britain? What have been the 
causes of friction between two 
countries? 


these 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) and NASSER’S 
CHALLENGE TO THE WEST (p. 17) 


Procedures 
Bring to class (and urge students to 
bring to class) news items and cartoons 


TEACHER Fdition is continued 


on the Suez Canal situation. Use them 
to motivate the lesson. Here are some 
suggested questions to provoke student 
discussion: 

1. World leaders have accepted the 
fact that Egypt has the right to nation- 
alize the Canal. Why then the protest 
against Egypt’s action? 

2. Do you think that Nasser, by his 
actions, has “bitten off more than he 
can chew”? Why or why not? 

3. Can you explain the action of the 
Arab world in backing Nasser? 

4. As a writing exercise, the class 
can write three editorials from three 
points of view on the Suez crisis: Brit- 
ish: U. S.: Egyptian. 


NEW HIGHWAY SAFETY SERIES 

The first of a new series of advertise- 
ments on better driving, sponsored by 
the Shell Oil Company, appears on 
page 5 in this issue. These advertise- 
ments may be used to impress students 
with the responsibility they, have to- 
ward solving one of the nation’s major 
problems: highway safety. Your own 
students will be particularly interested 
in a matter of such direct concern to 
them, for if they are not drivers now 
most of them soon will be. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 26 

I. Cartoon Reading: (1) Gamal Abdel 
Nasser; (2) Britain, France, U. S.; (3) 
ther countries; (4) shutting off the flow 
it oil via the Suez to countries needing it. 

II. Land and People: (1) Nile; (2) 
Moslem; (3) fellahin; (4) cotton; (5) 
Mediterranean Sea; (6) desert; (7) low; 
8) Sudan; (9) tombs; (10) water. 

Ill. When Did It Happen?P: 3-2-5-1-4. 

IV. Which Is It?: (1) a; (2) b; (8) b; 
4) c. 


Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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THREE FESTIVALS 


By WALLACE G. SCHWASS 


UR student-friend from Tohoku- 

Gaguin University insisted on calling 
the maid into the room to verify his 
story when we gently chided him. “Of 
course,” the maid agreed, “octopi come 
out of the sea on moonlit nights and 
dance on the beach. When they tire of 
that they run over to the nearest sweet 
potato patch and have a party.” 

Beaming, our friend turned to us and 
added with finality, “I have seen it my- 
self when I was a child. My father was 
with me. He will tell you.” 

Whether octopi do or do not have 
sweet potato parties was not pursued 
any further. It was time to leave the 
inn in Hachinohe, fishing capital of 
northern Japan, and proceed to the fire 
station. From the balcony we were to 
watch a parade in honor of the sea god. 
On the way we crossed the river and 
gazed at the unpainted octopus fleet 
fluttering with multi-colored pennants. 
Only a few days earlier these tiny ves- 
sels, with oversized pale blue electric 
light bulbs strung between their masts, 
had gone to sea at twilight. After reach- 
ing reefs where octopé live, the lights 
had been lit, attracting octopi to the 
surface so that they could be gaffed. 
In this manner, Japan is provided with 
one of her delicacies. 

Below the baleony passed the parade 
led by swaggering samurai-warrior 
characters and climaxed by a palanquin 
which housed the spirit of the sea god 
borne on the naked shoulders of shout- 
ing athletes. 

Back on the river, fishermen began 
boarding their vessels. Slowly the over- 

octopus fleet wended down 
bows touching sterns until the 
separated the rolling 


crow de d 

ne sven 

choppy ocean 
ps. 

While thousands of Japanese stood 
m the bluffs facing the sea, the entire 
fleet circled the shrine boat three times, 
everyone entreating the sea god to 
rant good harvests of fish, safe jour- 
neys, and forgiveness from the spirits 
 octopi no longer in the reefs. Ships 
dipped and rolled while everyone 
hrieked, but the sea god smiled on all 
until they were safely in the calm har- 
bor behind a screen of vessels sunk as 
1 breakwater. 


Vallace G. Schwass’ article, “Three 
Festivals,” won second prize in the 
Foreign Travel Division of Scholastic 
Teacher's Travel Story Awards Contest. 
Mr. Schwass teaches at La Grange 
(Ill.) High School. 


Black Star 


Japanese New Year's drum-dance dates 
back 600 years to age of the war lords. 


“QF IT doesn’t rain, the weaver-star 

and shepherd star will meet to- 
night. Otherwise, they must wait an- 
other year.” 

This is what we were told in Sendai 
on the night of Tanabata, the star fes- 
tival. Bamboo trees arched over every 
main street in this northern city, and 
from them dangled jungles of gay 
streamers, colored squares, circles, tri- 
angles, paper swans, and other crea- 
tions. 

All Japan was celebrating Tanabata, 
but in Sendai it was something special. 
Extra trains ran north from Tokyo 
carrying thousands who came to see the 
tunnels of color arching over the streets. 
One could envision the weaver-star 
putting on her best kimono, tying her 
most lavish obi about her waist and 
proceeding with dignified gait to the 
misty shores of the Milky Way. This 
was the night she might visit her hus- 
band, their one night of love. 

Perhaps, as she waited for the ravens 
to come and form a bridge over the 
Milky Way, she might recall those 
happy days when she was first married, 
and she and her husband were to- 
gether. But then, they hal neglected 
their crafts, and had been separated by 
her father with the provision that they 
could meet only this one summer night. 
Crowds packed Sendai’s streets, women 
in western clothes, women with babies 
strapped to their backs, students in their 
uniforms, begging priests with baskets 
over their heads, and American soldiers. 
Everyone was happy, hoping for the 
stars! 


And then it began to rain ever so 
lightly, but ever so thoroughly. People 
rushed into inns and teahouses, restau- 
rants, and shops. Forlornly, the weaver- 
star must have walked slowly away 
from the Milky Way, dragging the 
damp ends of her kimono behind her— 
another long year among the stars, be- 
fore she could visit her husband. 


ROM the porch of war lord Hide- 

yoshi’s clifftop summer villa, one 
can look directly into the heart of Mat- 
sushima Bay, a perfectly curved body 
of water choked with thousands of pine- 
studded islands. The soft rock banks 
of these islands have been undercut by 
the ocean tides so that the shorelines 
themselves look like waves frozen at the 
height of their crests. 

A bamboo platform had been erected 
on the beach. Drummers, fife players 
and singers performed vigorously on its 
top level while a file of kimonoed dan- 
cers slowly moved around its lower 
level. Nearby was an altar of ever- 
greens, and everywhere stood the mass 
of people, watching the dancers. 

This was the final evening of O-Bon, 
greatest of all Buddhist holidays when 
the spirits of the dead return for three 
days. Met at temple gates with lighted 
lanterns, they are escorted home to a 
place of honor, and then sent back on 
the third night, their way lighted by 
huge bonfires. The people had gathered 
to release prayer boats at high tide to 
ensure safe passage for the spirits of 
their loved ones. 

From the porch of this 600-year-old 
paper and wood villa, we watched a 
tangerine moon rise in immensity to 
make a hundred silhouettes of rock- 
bound pines on a thousand islands. The 
Japanese had stuck countless candles 
into the shores of the islands so that 
each ragged islet seemed to have a 
necklace of glittering sapphires flicker- 
ing just above the water. 

About eleven in the evening, just be- 
fore the high tide reversed its flow, the 
people released multitudes of tiny 
prayer boats—flat, straw structures, each 
with a candle surrounded by colored 
prayer paper. Swept toward the Pa- 
cific, the little boats gave the appear- 
ance of swarms of colored fireflies 
streaming to a destiny. Quickly, light 
after light went out as darkness and the 
sea claimed boat after boat. Our prayers 
joined those that had submerged, “Safe 
journey home.”e 





Deep Are the Ruts 


By WILBUR WILLEY 


How one English teacher took the groans out of writing assignments 


IGH school students like to write, at 

least most of them do. When I 
began teaching I would not have said 
this. But since then I’ve learned that 
many of the groans resulting from 
mention of the 
come from sheer boredom of another 
routine assignment. Such boredom often 
leads to a quick glance at the red cor- 
rection marks on the returned paper, 
and another missile is tossed at the 
corner wastebasket. 

Students who see writing assignments 
in this light gain little from the teacher’s 
careful corrections. The same mistakes 
appear in the next and the next compo- 
sitions. Practice does not necessarily 
make perfect. 

What devices can we use to 
interest and insure ourselves that pro- 
gress will be made? Those which I use 


* 
word omposition 


create 


probably are not original with me. But 
they work wonders, and I suspect they 
could work wonders for most English 
teachers, 

Suggested Words: Give the 
three unrelated words around which to 
build a composition. Here stu- 
dent’s short story, entitled “Moments of 
Glory,” resulting from the words “sail 
boat,” “wheel,” and “barbershop.” 

“It was a dark and dismal day in the 
foggy coastal town of Bath, Maine. It 
was not exactly a perfect day for a sail 
boat race, but the old-timers said that 
they had raced in weather that would 
make this day look ideal 

“From the 
came the good-natured bantering that 
always preceded this annual classic 

“‘Tll bet a free shave 
against a plug of good strong tobacco,’ 
shouted old Pete Brazzle the barber, 
‘that young Ben Johnston will be hang- 


class 


is one 


town’s only barbershop 


and _ haircut 


Wilbur Willey teaches English in the 
Attleboro (Mass.) public school system. 


ing the Dutchman’s Wheel over this 
here door come nightfall.’ 

“Old Pete was referring to the wheel 
from the legendary Flying Dutchman, 
which was to be the prize for the win- 
ner of the Bath to Portland sailboat 
race. 

“His challenge was met with shouts 
of men eager to accept this challenge. 
After all, how could they lose when 
they bet on experts like Jean LeClerc, 
Luke Mauldin; and Boot Freeman? 

“The race started in mid-morning, 
but before an hour had passed, only a 
handful of the 60-odd starters were 
still in the race. The rest were out of 
the race with either a sail or a 
capsized boat. 

“At four in the afternoon when the 
boats were in sight of Portland, only 
six sails could be seen above the swells 
of the ocean. As the boats drew closer, 
number six, The Queen of the Sea, was 
out in front by a quarter of a mile and 
pulling away. As the sleek craft passed 
the finish line, with young Ben John- 
ston at the tiller, a great cheer went up 
for the 15-year-old boy who had just 
won America’s greatest sailboat classic. 

“That night as Ben was hanging the 
famous wheel on the wall of the barber- 
shop, the door opened and about 20 
men walked into the shop, each with a 
plug of tobacco in his hand. They 
walked over to the counter and stacked 
the tobacco in a neat pile. Old Pete 
looked up from the customer he was 
shaving and then walked over to the 
counter and opened one of the plugs, 

“Now, he exclaimed happily, ‘I’m 
going to enjoy myself.’ And he sat down 
and bit off a chew.” 

The more imaginative and farfetched 
the word-combinations, the more the 
pupils seem to enjoy their work; and all 
of us get a kick out of comparing sev- 
eral papers using the same set of 
words. 

Short Paragraphs: 
long papers will be made in short ones, 
too. A single paragraph will often show 
many 


torn 


Errors made in 


a pupils weakness. There are 
occasions when the paragraph can be 
written right in class, and then the 
teacher can go over it with the pupil. 
As soon as the errors are discussed, the 
pupil should re-do his paper, correct- 
ing all mistakes. I usually follow this 
procedure by having some of the com- 


positions read to the classes. Students 
seem to find this one of the most enjoy- 
able parts of their work. 

Pictures: Show a picture to the class 
and ask your students to write their 
impressions of it, or about something 
which it suggests. Life magazine offers 
an excellent series for this device. 

Contests: Many students like to enter 
their work in contests. For the “Ap- 
proved List of National Contests .. .” 
write NASSP, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Writing for 
competition can offer excellent motiva- 
tion. 

Frequent writings, though short, 
bring me best results. Students have 
shown most interest in writing about 
themselves and their activities, with the 
emphasis on something amusing (fre- 
quently the tall tale). They also like to 
write about sports, and the emotions of 
other people. They usually do not like 
to be told what they must write about, 
but they appreciate suggestions, and 
often ask for them. 

Student Booklets: During the course 
of a year collect the best compositions 
and compile them into a booklet for 
each member of the class. Make sure 
that some work from each student is in- 


cluded, even though this may mean a 
great variety in the quality of content 
as well as form. Let the students them- 
selves do the work on this booklet. It 
gives them valuable editorial experi- 
ence. A few student-drawn illustrations 
may brighten the text. 

Your students like to write—the 
terminal student as well as the college- 
bound—if their work receives some sort 
of recognition. And you'll find that 
sometimes the best motivation to write 
will come from the students them- 
selves.e 





General Mills 


announces the 


for the American 
Homemaker of 
‘Tomorrow 
1956-57 


{ national program to call attention to the importance of 
schools in American society and to assist them in their 
all-important work of building in young women a deeper 
appreciation and understanding of the home as it affects our 
society and economy; to emphasize through a sound 
scholarship award program the personal qualities and sense of 
values necessary to successful homemaking; to select for 


scholarships girls who are representative of these qualities. 





More than 256,000 senior girls in over 10,000 public, private, and 
parochial high schools participated in last year’s Betty Crocker 
Search for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills 
is again offering the opportunities of this educational program to 
the nation’s young women in 1957, 
Betty Crocker Search has won the praise of educators as 
itstanding project in behalf of American youth, schools, and 
the home. It is planned to help both teachers and students without 
idding a burden to school programs. 


Rewards: 

Four National Scholarships, totaling . ...... 
94 Additional Scholarships, totaling ....... 
Two scholarship winners in every state and the District of Columbia. 


$14,000 
$92,000 


Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of State and 
D.C. Homemakers of Tomorrow. Educational tours of national historic 
shrines for 49 state and D.C. representatives and their teacher advisers. 
Educational aids for teachers of {LL SUBJECTS. Plus other tan- 
gible and intangible rewards for individuals and schools. 


*. 
{ Se: 
‘Te. Kew 


: 


Ves 


National Advisory Committee 


Mrs. Dorotny Dyer 
Past President, National Council on 
Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mr. Wymonp J. Exrenxroox 

Principal, East High School, 
Denver, Colorado 

Dr. Paur E. Evicxer 
Exec. Secretary, Nat'l Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Vinci. Frampron 
Principal, Bell High Se hool, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miss Mary C. Gites 
Principal, William Howard Taft 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Evizaneta Sweeney Herserr 
Past President, American Home Economics 
Association, New York, New York 


Dr. Mary E. Meape 
Principal, Washington Irving High School 
New York, New York 
Dr. Wittiam C, MeNnNINGER 
General Secretary, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 
Mr. R. B. Nonman 
Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 
Mas. R. I. C. Prout 
President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Georce Suatruck 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 
Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm 
Director, Division of Home Economics, 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Pror. Letra Watsu 
Head, Home Economics Education Dept. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Mas, Peart A. WAaNnaAMAKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 
Mr. James C. Wricut 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of 
Public Instruction 


Des Moines, lowa 





You can enroll 
your school now 


If you have not received an enroll- 
ment form and full information, 
please write Betty Crocker Search, 
100 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. All enrollments must be 
postmarked by October 31, 1956. 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Prine ipals has placed this ac- 
tivity on the Approved List of Nationa 


Contests and Activities for 1956-57. 
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CLASSROOM FILMS 





Continued from page 8-T 
} 


continue to supply up to 40 of its best 
titles. Letters showed greatest concern 
about shorts produced by Warners and 
MGM. The decision from Warners is 
not yet available. This leaves unde- 
cided the availability of their excellent 
group of history two-reelers such as 
Bill of Rights, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Give Me Liberty, Monroe Doc- 
trine, Old Hickory. 

From MGM comes word that among 
others the following classroom favorite 
shorts will continue to be available: 
Angel of Mercy, The Flag Speaks, 
American Spoken Here, Lady or the 
Tiger, Man Who Changed the World, 
Perfect Tribute, Man’s Greatest Friend, 
Prophet Without Honor, Master Will 
Shakespeare, Servant of Mankind, Ser- 
vant of the People, Stairway to Light, 
Story of Alfred Nobel, Story of Dr. 
Jenner, Story of Dr. Carver, Story That 
Couldn’t Be Printed, Tell Tale Heart, 
Triumph Without Drums, and Under- 
standing Movies. 

Among shorts approved by other 
producers: Exploring Space, Historic 
Virginia and Inside the Capitol from 
Columbia; Year of Decision 1947, Two 
Decades of History from Paramount; 


Birthplace of Icebergs, Sanctuary of the 





Seals, Gift of the Magi, The Last Leaf, 
Winter in Eskimoland, and Good Neigh- 
bors from 20th Century-Fox. 

Of the edited feature films still avail- 
able, Due Process of Law Denied was 
asked about most often. This is a 30- 
minute condensation from 20th Century 
Fox’s Ox-Bow Incident, a Scholastic 
Teacher Film Award winner. 

Fox is also leaving with TFC the 
following condensations of feature titles 
mentioned in teachers’ letters: Drums 
Along the Mohawk; Driven Westward 
(from Brigham Young); Heidi; Justice 
Under Law (from Boomerang); Kid- 
napped; Les Miserables; Westward by 
Prairie Schooner (from Brigham Young). 
Fox has also approved several recent 
titles: The Education of Smoky (from 
the feature Smoky); Spanish Conquest 
in the New World (from Captain from 
Castile); Queen Victoria and Disraeli 
(from The Mudlark); Dad Explains 
About People (from Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment); The Last Leaf and Gift of the 
Magi (both from O. Henry’s Full 
House). 

Other titles asked about and which 
continue to be available include: Col- 
umbia’s Pioneer of Flight (from Gallant 
Journey); and Winning Our Independ- 
ence (from Howards of Virginia). Para- 
mount has approved Alice in Wonder- 
land; Crusades; Crisis for Cookie (from 
Perfect Marriage); Marc Anthony of 


Rome (from Cleopatra); Communica- 
tions Westward (from Wells Fargo); 
Rise of a Dictator (from The Hitler 
Gang); Make Way for Tomorrow. 

Paramount also leaves a number of 
recent titles: Action Against the Law 
(from The Lawless); Charley Martin, 
American (from A Medal for Benny); 
Conquest of Pain (from The Great Mo- 
ment); Washington Square (from The 
Heiress); Little Fugue in G Minor—Bach 
(from the Big Broadcast of 1937). 

MGM has not yet announced the 
feature condensation it intends to leave 
with TFC. And Universal’s decision 
about condensations of Great Expecta- 
tions, House of Seven Gables, Mag- 
nificent Obsession, and Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood must still be verified. 

Science teachers still have many of 
the titles asked about, especially short 
subjects. For example, the “Battle of 
Life Series” remains, supplying titles 
like Desert Demons, Battle of the Cen- 
turies, Beneath Our Feet, Killers and 
The Sea. 

This summarizes the TFC situation 
to date. In a future issue Vera Falconer 
will report on the new policy affecting 
the running time limitations of feature 
films.—Ep. 


IRA Report on Reading 


Better Readers for Our Times, 176- 





Including the new back-pressure, arm- 


lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid, and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 


The only cost for this 34-min- 


ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 


Education Department 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 


Name 
Address__ 








page proceedings of the first annual 
meeting of the International Reading 
Association, is now available for $2 
(postpaid) from Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Additional copies sent to the same ad- 
dress on the same order: $1.50 each. 

Edited by William S. Gray and 
Nancy Larrick, and published by Scho- 
lastic Magazines in cooperation with 
| the IRA, the report includes papers and 
| discussions of the two-day conference. 
| Major subject areas include: Can TV 
Aid the Teaching of Reading? The 
Retarded and Gifted Readers. Con- 
| troversial Issues and Challenging Prob- 
| lems. Reading Programs Adapted to 
Today's Needs. Current Status of 
Reading Instruction. Need for Better 
Readers. 

Some of the papers presented: De- 
mands that Current Life Makes on 
Today's Readers. Reading Readiness 
Program. Grouping and Promotion in 
| Relation to Reading. Developing Higher 
| Levels of Competence. 

Among the 75 reading specialists 
represented in the report: Arthur I. 
Gates and Ruth Strang (Columbia 
| Univ.), Luella B. Cook (NCTE Pres.), 
| John J. DeBoer (Univ. of Ill), Paul 
| Witty (Northwestern Univ.), Lou La- 
Brant (Univ. of Kansas City), Nila 
B. Smith (New York Univ.), Nancy 
Larrick (Education Director, Random 
House and IRA Pres.). 











HOW 10 INTEGRATE 
MONEY MANAGEMENT } 


INTO YOUR 
TEACHING..... 


Any student activity in which money is involved 
offers an opportunity for training in money manage- 
ment. By helping your students work out a spending 
plan for clothes, club dues, party refreshments, and 
other expenses, you are preparing them for the wise 
handling of the money they are or will soon be earning. 

The integration is easier when you have materials 
that deal with the problems of planning and spending 
income in specific, everyday terms. A wealth of such 
material is described in the new folder published by the 
Consumer Education Department of Household 
Finance Corporation. 

Twelve booklets are listed, each dealing with sub- 
jects like “Your Clothing Dollar,” ‘Your Equipment 
Dollar,” “Your Food Dollar” and “Money Manage- 

Young Moderns.” Also included is informa- 

five filmstrip lectures which provide 

classroom demonstrations of sound money 
management in action. 

The coupon on this page will bring you, by return 
mail, a copy of the program folder and a compli- 
mentary copy of one of the booklets. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Consumer Education Department ST—9-20-56 
These booklets and filmstrips 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illin 
are made available to teachers . 
Please send  -—— free copies ol your new Money 


as part of this company’s broad program . Management Program folder which describes book 
lets and filmstrips available to teachers, and a copy o 
the 1956 revision of Scholastic Teacher, Sept. 20 
“Your Shopping Dollar.” 


to provide expert financial guidance 
for American families 


—_ 


ADDRESS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—_—— Corporation 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 





step aboard and you’re “in Japan” 


Tomorrow—Japan! Of course you’re excited! But sleep 
comes easy on JAL’s king-sized Deluxe lounge chairs. And you 
already have happy memories to dream on...the charm and 
hospitality of kimono-clad hostesses at cocktail hour, the fun 
of learning your first Japanese word. Now lie ’way back as 
million-miler Americans pilot you smoothly, dependably over 
the Pacific. Aren’t you glad your travel agent mentioned 
JAL’s four weekly flights! 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
U.S. to the Orient via Hawaii 


VALUABLE TIPS ON HOW TO 


e PLAN 

e ORGANIZE 

e MANAGE 
PRODUCE 


“YOUR SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS” 


6 Filmstrips in Color 


a 3 23 Lighted Pictures 


For Junior and Senior High English 
and Journalism .. . 
Newspaper 

— Organizing a Staff 

— Finding Feature Material 

= Covering the News 

— Editing the Copy 

— Planning the Layout 

Yearbook 

— Planning and Production 

Complete series .. $32.70 


Individual filmstrips . $5.95 


Je YAM HANDY Q:yenjzatonw 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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The World of Man (Folkways Rec- 
ords). Folklorist Harold Courlander 


| has sampled several records in Folk- 
| ways’ ethnic library and has blended 
them on a single disc. The result is the 


first volume of what promises to be a 


| remarkable series which shows that at 


work and at play man is much the same 
the world over. 

Your junior and senior high students 
will thrill to the hunting calls of soli- 
tary man in pursuit of wild game. The 
Eskimo hunting walrus, a Congo tribes- 
man after antelope, a French Canadian 


| tracking the great moose. All employ 


imitative cries handed down for hun- 


dreds of years. 


Work songs around the world are 
chanted, grunted, and screamed by 
Philippine brush cutters, Japanese stone- 


| cutting groups. a Bulu house-building 


gang, and Navajo silversmiths. Early in 
the record, narrator Courlander estab- 
lishes the focus of his study: “Wherever 
man lives he is destined to work, 
whether with the digging stick, the 
plow, or the tractor. . . . He must pro- 
duce food from the earth, . . . he must 
build his shelter. . . . It makes no dif- 
ference whether he is born in the lush 
forests of the Amazon, the barren 
steppes of Central Asia . . . nor does 
it matter whether he knows the art 
of writing . . . all mankind shares 


| the common struggle to continue liv- 


i aece’ sn 


About the only sounds missing on 


| this record are the whirring buzz saw 
| and clacking riveting machines of tech- 


nological man. 


Golden Slumber (Book Records). 
Words, pictures, and sound are blended 
in this unique record album to bring 


| the reader-listener a story of the lull- 


aby. In 30 pages the authors of the 


| album trace the origin of the lullaby 


from earliest times when these songs 

. were lulling sounds, simple word- 
less chants. As language . . . developed 
the sounds became words, and the 


| chants turned into melodies. Mothers 


were singing. . . .” Delightful illustra- 
tions accompany the text, and music 
scores for each song on the record are 
reproduced. 

The editors have selected sleep-songs 
from around the world—American, 
Dutch, Jewish, English, German, Irish, 
Kashmiri, Scottish, and French. Each 
is sung by a single voice accompanied 
by harp, guitar, dulcimer, zither, or 
lute. Book Records, Inc., is to be com- 
mended for adding this newest record- 
ing to its few but impressive albums 
published to date.—R. G. 





Tales every schoolboy knows... 


They said it couldn't be done... 








... Dut it’s easy when you know how! 








Time was when standing an egg on end was thought 
impossible. But as every schoolboy knows, Christopher 
Columbus put an end to all that at the breakfast table one 
morning more than 400 years ago simply by cracking one 
end of the egg slightly—and setting it upright before him. 

More recently—only ten years ago, in fact—our idea of 
a book club for junior and senior high school students 
was looked upon with similar skepticism. “It'l! never 
work,” they said. Nevertheless, the Teen Age Book Club 
was launched back in 1946, for we were confident that 
given interesting books — well written and colorfully 


FREE... 


Everything you need 
for starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in your class: 





GET YOUR 

FREE KIT. 

MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 








TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB KIT 


Wiustrated above is the free kit of mate- 
tials which you will promptly receive 
when you mail this coupon. 
(1) Poster. (2) TAB NEWS—colorful 4-page 


bound — teen-agers would be eager to participate in a 
reading program geared to their needs. 

Alert teachers, sensing the potential of this unique 
plan, wrote in for materials. The idea grew—helped main- 
ly by word-of-mouth endorsement from one teacher to an- 
other—and took firm root in thousands of classrooms. Last 
year alone, over 16,000 TAB Clubs nurtured a growing 
reading interest in more than 800,000 teen-age members. 

The free kit of TAB materials described below can give 
you and your students a share in this remarkable story of 
reading success. It’s yours for the asking. 


STUDENTS DISCOVER THAT READING IS FUN 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class, Grade(s ) : 
Please send, without cost or obligation, the 
free kit of materials shown at left. 


Teacher’s 
Name 





School 


School 
Address 





Kit includes: 








TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) (4) Sample beok. 


monthly 4. B 2 co + 
coming books. (3) Manual of Instructions 
giving simple, easy directions on how to 
start and operate a Teen Age Book Club. 


ing reviews of 


City. Zone. 





State 





33 West 2nd Street, Ow Tere Fai we bs. Boia, cc wceemncccuctden 
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The beauty of Japan... her charming 
hospitality and colorful customs. . 
casts a spell! Come and be en- 
chanted! See your Travel Agent or 


JAPAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y 
651 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal 


"5--7] Make ‘50-°75-100 


Sell NEW STYLE Greeting Cords 


Show friends amazing valve Chr 


FREE Samples Personal Christmas 
Cards, Stationery, Free Catalog 
New England Art Publishers 
North Abington 962. Mass 


New 4-STYLE 
CHRISTMAS CARD 
RTMENT— 
24 Tali Siim, Oblong 
juare 


Slim, Sq and Petite 
Cards all in 1 box 





Prize-Winning 
“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS . clues MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 

ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 Connecticut Ave 
Washington 9, D. C 
Le Write NOW For FREE Catalog! cau 


TEST NEXT WEEK | 


Scholastic Magazines’ annual Con- 
temporary Affairs Test, a two-page 
quiz on social studies information 
and skills, will be published in the 
next (Sept. 27) issue of Senior 
Scholastic and World Week. Ar- 
ranged in seven sections of ob- 
jective questions, it will help all 
teachers to analyze their students’ 
grasp of current affairs at the be- 


ginning of this election year. 


N. W 






































| tains 30,000 facts about 





The Enormous Egg, by 
Butterworth (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$2.95), is a far-fetched but engaging 
little novel calculated to pique the 
junior high reader's fancy from the first 
page. Young Nate Twitchell gives his 
own version of what happened that 
fabulous summer, in a folksy style laced 
with youthful wonder and gentle irony. 

There is considerable when 
Nate’s hen lays the big, leathery egg 
that looks more like a turtle’s than a 
chicken’s, but it is nothing compared 
to six weeks later when the Twitchell 
chicken coop becomes the birthplace of 
the first dinosaur hatched in who knows 
how many millions of years 

What follows involves 
ogists, get-rich-quick 


ado 


paleontol- 


promoters, and 


| even the Senate. Through it all 12-year- 


| old 


Nate remains steadfastly devoted 
to certain human values that many of 
his elders seem al] too ready to forget. 
An enjoyable tall tale, studded with 
many a nugget of solid truth 
—THomas G. BRUNI 

South Mountain Jr. H. S. 


Allentown, Pa 


Battle Against the Sea: How the 
Dutch Made Holland, by Patricia Lau- 
ber, former editor of Junior Scholastic 
(Coward-McCann, $1.95), is the first 
of what promises to be an important 
new series of human geography books, 


Oliver 


called Challenge Books. If this book 
is typical of those to follow, the series 
will make a valuable contribution 
toward developing understanding of 
other peoples and their environments. 
Miss Lauber’s account of how the 
Dutch have met the challenge of the 
sea makes fascinating reading for the 
junior high school student. Facts are 
presented accurately and dramatically 
and touches of humor and suspense 
contribute to the enjoyment of the 
story. Many photographs portraying 
Dutch distress during the tragic floods 
of 1953, together with drawings and 
maps by Donald Pitcher, supplement 
the clear explanation of the methods 
used by the courageous Dutch to re- 
build the dikes and again win their bat- 
tle against the sea. The book is useful 
as background reading for geography 
and social studies classes as well as for 
pure enjoyment. 
‘ —ANNA VirGiINiA LOCKE 
Marshall H. S. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Or PROFESSIONAL INTEREST— 
Guidance and Curriculum, by Janet A. 
Kelley (Prentice-Hall, $5.75), a stimu- 
lating discussion of the problems in- 
volved in the development of a guid- 
ance-curriculum-centered program and 
their practical solutions. 

Your Adolescent at Home and in 
School, by Mary and Lawrence K. 
Frank (Viking Press, $3), a sensible 
non-technical guide to a better under- 
standing of the adolescent and his prob- 
Good book to recommend to 
parents. 


lems. 


—Harpy R. Fincn 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 








New Materials 














chart con- 
former U.S. 


campaigns. 


U.S.A. AT A GLANCE 


Presidents and_ election 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. (20 cents.) 


MAMMY YOKUM AND _ THE 
GREAT DOGPATCH MYSTERY—by 
Al Capp. Twenty-page comic book re- 
print tells what happens when “square- 
eyed” neighbors come to live in Dog- 
patch. Capp hits hard at the problem 
of intergroup tensions and pleads for 
reason and tolerance. Copies are 10 
cents each from Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai Brith, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

WOODROW WILSON CENTEN- 
NIAL HANDBOOK-—42-page booklet 
free from Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission, Interior Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D.C. Handbook 
is designed to help prepare programs 


for celebrating centennial. Includes life 
of Wilson, quotations, chronology, bib- 
liography, and program suggestions. 


FEEL THEIR PULSE: GUIDE TO 
SCHOOL OPINION POLLING—a 48- 
page booklet shows how to word ques- 
tions, design a sample, and interpret 
results of poll. National School Public 
Relations Association, 120), 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. (Single 
copies $1.00.) 


COMING OF AGE: PROBLEMS 
OF TEEN-AGERS-—by Paul H. Landis. 
New Public Affairs pamphlet for teen- 
age students with problems of feeling 
inferior, daydreaming, sex adjustment, 
and religion. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. (25 cents.) 


SHADOWSCOPE READING 
PACER-— self-contained, portable unit 
varies reading speeds for remedial 
reading purposes. Speeds are varied by 
adjusting a light beam. Lafayette In- 
strument Co., Lafayette, Ind. 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 20 


p.m. (NBC) Conversation: Clifton Fadiman 
literate companions in a discussion on a 
top 

m. (CBS) The Leading Question: “The 
f the Presidency’ with Prof. August 

kscher, Director of the Twentieth Century 

und, and Clinton Rossiter, Cornell Professor 

of Government whose book on the subject is a 

recent paperback (Mentor, 35 cents). 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 21 


CBS) Radio Workshop: “The Oedipus 
Complex in Drama." A literary study from 
Sophocles to Eugene O'Neill. 

15 p.m. (CBS) U. N. on the Record: This is 
the last in a series of seven talks on atomic 
energy by outstanding nuclear scientists from 
several nations. Prof. Walter Whitman, United 
States, the Secretary-General of the Geneva 
Conference, will speak on developments in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. A U.N. confer- 
ence to establish a permanent international 
atomic energy organization will convene in 
New York on Sept. 20. 


8:40 


SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 22 


5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: For teachers 
who would like to use Don Herbert's genius for 
popularizing science in their classrooms, here 
is his schedule through Dec.: Sept. 22: Atomic 
Energy. Sept. 29: Motors. Oct. 6: Water, Its 
Composition, Properties, Uses. Oct. 13: Famous 
Scientists and Discoveries. Oct. 20: Light. 
Oct. 27: Electricity. Nov. 3: Air and Oxygen. 
Ni 10: The Inclined Plane. Nov. 17: Com- 

nication (Radio, TV, and Telegraph.) Nov. 
The Earth We Live On. Dec. 1: Acids, 
Bases, and Salts. Dec. 8: Rockets and Jets. 

Weather. Dec. 22: Heat and Expan- 

Dec. 29: Astronomy. A 30 minute color 
Watch Mr. Wizard,” is available free 
The Cereal Institute. Write Mr, Harry 
, 135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

these Mr. Wizard dates for your lesson 

book. Next long-range forecast in January. 

m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: This new 

ve re series is based on an English King’s 

ttempts to bring law and order to a pirates’ 
1 Nassau in the 18th century. For a list 

oks for student reading on topics related 

his series, see the new department in “Ele- 
entary English,’ “Windows on the World,” 

or November, 1956 
».m. (MBS) Bandstand, U.S.A.: This new 

hour series of jazz broadcasts from all 

r the United States is almost, but not quite, 

1 by the patronizing teen-talk commentary 

the emcee, Guy Wallace. Tape some of his 

mments for dissection by your students. The 
generally, is excellent. 


Dec. 1% 


t 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 23 


im. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: A 
cussion of William Blake’s poetry. 

30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Always in- 
teresting, today’s program comments on musical 
omedy in America. There is a growing senti- 
ment to accord this art form a greater respect. 


Watch for Ellen Kennedy's essay on ‘The 
King and I” in Oct. “Clearing House.” All 
this could serve as an introduction in English 
classes for Leonard Bernstein's forthcoming 
“Omnibus” program on the musical comedy. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: The 
New York Central Railroad yards. Sept. 30: 
The Rodeo at Madison Square Garden. Oct. 7: 
Bird dogs, a seasonal! look at man’s best friend 
for hunting. 

05 p.m. (CBS) World Music Festivals: Part 
Il, The Salzburg Festival in Austria. Sept. 30: 
The Bayreuth Wagnerian Festival. Excerpts 
from Wagner's “Ring’’ operas. 

:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: “I Am 
Not Alone”’ is the story of the attempted brain- 
washing of a Polish Underground leader. 
:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: For social 
studies teachers, a forecast: Sept. 23: Decatur’s 
Raid at Tripoli. Sept. 30: The Burning of 
the S. S. Morro Castle. Oct. 7: Mr. Christian 
seizes the “Bounty.” Oct. 14: Hitler Invades 
Poland. Oct. 21: The Salem Witch Trials. Oct. 
28: Daniel Webster's Sacrifice to Save the 
Union, Nov. 4: Susan B. Anthony is Tried for 
Voting. Nov. 11: Air Power, beginning of 
series on aviation’s impact on America. 

:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circus Boy: Premiere of 
an adventure series about Corky, an orphan 
adopted by a travelling circus at the turn of the 
century. See comments in next month's “‘Ele- 
mentary English.” 

(ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival: Navid 
Niven and Glynis Johns star in “Island Res- 
cue,”” a comedy about smuggling a noble cow 
named ‘Venus’ away from a German-held 
island during World War II. 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Steve Allen Show: 
Mr. Allen is a literate gentleman with a sense 
of humor and a shrewd gift for analyzing the 
comedy of his TV peers. Read his worthwhile 
book, “The Funny Men" (Simon and Schuster, 
$3.95). For an example of Allen's own low- 
keyed wit, see Irving Settel’s usable collection 
of the “Best TV Humour of the Year" (Ace, 





POINT OF VIEW 


Max Liebman recently predicted that 
this year is the critical one for TV spec- 
taculars. One reason is the relatively high 
cost of big shows like Producers’ Showcase, 
Ford Star Jubilee and other programs cost- 
ing upwards of a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

It's unfortunate but true that some spon- 
sors are little concerned about the quality 
of attention their shows command. They 
base their television investments on the 
gross number of heads, not minds, their 
shows attract. 

To teachers the meaning is clear: the 
brilliant plays which were ours last year 
could be displaced by witless quiz shows 
and superficial comedies. 

During this season, then, classroom 
teachers of America might well hold the 
balance for a continuation of superior dra- 
matic fare on television. We simply must 
build audiences for the better drama and 
documentary spectaculars during the com- 
ing season. Next year may be too late. 











21T 


35 cents). Sam Levenson and several other TV 
comics are represented in the collection. 


MONDAY SEPTEMBER 24 


:35 p.m. (NBC) See You at the Polls: A non 
partisan register-and-vote campaign produced 
in cooperation with the American Heritage 
Foundation, which also sponsors Scholastic’ s 
school election project (see p. 11-T). Five 
minutes daily, Mondays through Fridays, until 
November 2nd. Prominent American citizens 
will state their beliefs about the importance of 
registering, knowing the issues, and voting 
Hand-tailored for the social studies’ teacher's 
tape recorder 
:45 p.m. (NBC-TV) News Caravan: Chet 
Huntley who has impressed a lot of viewers by 
his Sunday afternoon show, Outlook (NBC 
TV, 5:30-6:00 p.m.), and by his work with 
David Brinkley at the political conventions, 
will replace John Cameron Swayze for four out 
of five days each week 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Adventures of Sir 
Lancelot: This new series, based on the famous 
legends and chivalrous acts of King Arthur's 
Round Table, should start a run on books with 
medieval themes. 
:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Stanley: Buddy Hackett 
bows tonight as the rotund proprietor of a 
newsstand in a luxurious New York hotel in a 
new comedy series produced by Max Liebman 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 25 


9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kaiser Aluminum Hour: 
“Mr. Finchley vs. the Atom Bomb,” a comedy 
about serious matters 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 26 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Nature's 
Secret World,’ a behind-the-camera show of 
Disney photographers at work as they made the 
new film, “Secrets of Life." Clip this forecast 
for your lesson plan book: Oct. 3: Man in 
Flight, a history of aviation. Oct. 10: Goofy’s 
History of Sports. Oct. 17: The Oregon Trail 
Oct. 24: The Art of Animation. Oct. 31: The 
Great Cat Family, an essay in natural history 
Nov. 7: Our Friend the Atom. Nov. 14: The 
Alaskan Eskimo. Nov. 21:- Pecos Bill, on cow 
boys in American history. Nov. 28: At Home 
With Donald Duck, a medley of favorite Dis 
ney cartoons 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


Telephone Time: “Mr. and Mrs 

a story about the married life of 
the famous poet couple, is a natural follow-uf 
for last season's “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,’ which starred Katherine Cornell 

October 3: Kraft TV Theatre (NBC-TV) The 
Life of Mickey Mantle,” appropriately telecast 
on the eve of the World Series 

October 5: West Point (CBS-TV) 
a series on the United States Military Academy 

October 6: Ford Star Jubilee (CBS-TV): “You're 
the Top” is the title of this Cole Porter Festi 
val. It could form part of a unit on musical 
comedy. 

October Omnibus (ABC-TV): Bert Lahr 
Agnes DeMille, and Christopher Plummer will 
be given separate showcases for their special 
talents on this series’ first program in prime 
Sunday evening time on a new network 

October 11: Playhouse 90 (CBS-TV): A new 90 
minute weekly dramatic series. First show will 
be “Forbidden Area,” Pat Frank's suspense 
story of counter-espionage in the atomic age 

October 14 (NBC-TV) Project 20: “World 
War I.” Another of Henry Salomon's creative 
essays on the history of our times 

October 28 (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
Mary Martin stars in, and Garson Kanin di- 
rects, ‘Born Yesterday,” the Broadway hit, 


September 30 
Browning,” 


Premiere ot 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





22-T 
Films and gb 
Filmstrips <» 





ENGLISH: Great Expectations—fea- 
ture length J. Arthur Rank adaptation of 
Charles Dickens’ novel; with John Mills, 
Valerie Hobson, Jean Simmons. (Jr. H 
through Ad.) International Film Clas- 
sics, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York City 29. 

Famous American Stories—six film- 
strips, color, 49 frs. each: The Gold 
Bug; Tom Sawyer Whitewashes the 
Fence; Evangeline; Man Without a 
Country; Great Stone Face; Luck of 
Roaring Camp. (Jr. H.) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
High); Sr. H. (Senior Higl.) Ad 
( Adult). 


FE 
MATERIALS 


1. ALSHER FILMS, p. 20-T 
Free catalogue 
2. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 5SO- 
CIETY’S AROUND THE WORLD PRO- 
GRAM, p. 24-T 
Introductory 
prints on Italy 
world map 
. ASSN. OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
. 10-T 
Reprints of ad No. 25 
. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 5-T 
Information on Audio Devices Edvu- 
cational Awards for high schools 
. BELL & HOWELL, p. 23-T 
Brochure on Filmosound 385 Spe 
cialist (16mm _ projector) 
6. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP., p. 
17-T 
Money Management Program folder 
and booklet “Your Equipment Dol- 
lar” 
7. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, p. 
18-T 


Filmstrip catalogue 


color 
case, 


offer: set of 
clbum and 


Please Print 
a 
a Ee 


i... 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. Yow 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: You Are There 

19 new releases from the CBS tele- 
vision program. Features include: The 
Chicago Fire; Benedict Arnold’s Plot 
Against West Point; Capture of John 
Wilkes Booth; Great Comstock Silver 
Strike. (Jr. H. through Ad.) List of 59 
programs from distributor. Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City 17. 

Suez—20 mins., color or b&w. His- 
tory of this troubled (Sr. H. 
through Ad.) Contemporary Films, 13 
East 37th Street, New York City. 

Four Letters from Holland—color. 
Holland is revealed in letters written 
by four American tourists. (U. EL. 
through Sr. H.) Free loan. KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST: 
Films for Psychology—new series of 
eight films (four now ready) for college 
education courses and professional use. 
Conflict, 18 mins.; Learning: Acquisi- 
tion, Extinction and Reconditioning, 8 
mins.; Learning: Stimulus, Discrimina- 
tion, and Response Differentiation, 10 
mins.; Learning: Schedules of Rein- 
forcement, 16 mins. McGraw-Hili Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 36. 

—VeRA FALCONER 


area, 


—_.. 8. JAPAN AIR LINES, p. 18-T 
Information on “JALway Tour of 
Japon” 

__._: 9. JAPAN TRAVEL 
OFFICE, p. 20-T, 
Literature on Japan 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON, p. 16-T 
Information on free-loan film Help 

Wanted 

. LOEW’S INC., p. 3-T 

Information on reserving 

films for school showing 

released 

. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 7-T 

Cartoon book The Genie Story and 

list of other teachers’ aids 

. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 19-T 

Information on how to start a TAB 

Club; also kit of materials and sam- 

ple book 


INFORMATION 


—_ | 


feature 
new titles 


See p. 9-T for State Finance Co. coupon 
Also p. 20-T New England Art Publisher's 


___No. Pupils 





Zone___ State__ 








City —- 
This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period | 


Learning and Teaching: This year 
one youngster we know went to real 
school the first time. He had previously 
had pre-nursery and nursery school, 
and when he trudged off to first grade, 
he was in high spirits, convinced that 
real school would be exciting and dif- 
ferent. He came home downcast. When 
asked what was the matter, he replied, 
“I'm tired of being teached to play.” 
He said glumly, “I want to be teached 
to learn.” 

—Robert Sylvester, Chicago 
Tribune-N. Y. News Syndicate 





Projects: “Copying from one book is 
clearly cribbing. Copying from two is 
research. If you get someone else to do 
the copying, that’s a project.” 

—F. G. B. Carr 
London Museum Director 


Exchange: In Chicago, a doctor posts 
this sign in his waiting room—“Ladies 
in the waiting room are asked not to 
exchange symptoms. It gets the doctor 
hopelessly mixed up.” 


When to Stop: Britain’s Lord Halifax 
attributes his success in speaking to a 
bit of advice given him by Winston 
Churchill. “It’s quite simple,” Churchill 
said. “A friend of my father’s once told 
me: ‘Say what you have to say and 
when you come to a sentence with a 
grammatical ending sit down.’ ” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 




















Be iN 


‘| don’t care how well your 
summer job paid off, Miss 
Trim, Central High NEEDS you!’ 











Versatile new projector shows filmstrips 


or slides—adapts 


From the makers of Filmosound, here’s the latest exam- 
ple of audio-visual versatility — Bell & Howell’s new Spe- 
cialist multi-purpose projector. Use it in four ways: for 
filmstrips (single or double frame) or 2x2 slides (manual 
or semi-automatic). Use it with sound as well! The new 
Specialist unit fits easily into the DuKane Recordmaster 
case for sound slides or filmstrips. 

Exclusive wind tunnel action keeps the “Multi- 
Purpose” cooler than any other projector of its type. An- 


other Specialist feature: film take-up chamber that rolls 


Exclusive airflow case: the key to wind tunnel cooling -- air is drawn 
bottom by a 5” fan, greatly reducing temperatures. This 


through the 
i lesign protects film and assures comfortable operation. 


quickly to sound! 


your film neatly, keeps it safe from dust and scratches. 

See it in action! This new Specialist model (only 
$94.95) is now being shown by Bell & Howell audio-visual 
dealers throughout the U.S. For further information and 
name of your nearest dealer, write Bell & Howell, 7118 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell & Howell 


Selectron changer (optional) for semi-automatic showing — a handy tray 
loading unit for 2x2 slides. Once you've filed your slides in the 30- 
slide Selectrays, they'll be safely stored, indexed and ready for use. 














TEACHERS! | tHe american (@) GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


invites you to discover this exciting new way to learn about 


(Our Wonderful World 


These beautiful full-color prints and informative albums are like a trip around the world for 


you and your pupils—with friendly experts on every land as your guides 


W' THOUT STIRRING FROM YOUR CLASSROOM, A Valuable Classroom Aid 
you Cat w treat your pupils to a thrill- — for Teachers and Students 
ing and educational “guided tour’’ around the No wonder this exciting new idea has already 
world . conducted by the famous American captured the imagination of everyone who has 
heard about it. It provides teachers with a valu- 
#2 ; ; able, yet inexpensive, classroom hobby which 
[The FREE GIFT described below (value, every student can share. It brings students greater 
$3.00) will introduce you and your pupils, knowledge of our wonderful world. This knowl- . a — Home = 
without cost or obligation, to this wonderful edge will help to give the pupils in your classes visited Leaning Tow. 
new program a distinct advantage — not only in their school , = = tetFonomer Gatien i 


Geographical Society. 


work, but also in later life, as they grow up in a barr to have tested 


world where other countries are only a few sours , the of falling 
away via air travel. oa tae: 
' ~ Mail Coupon — Without Money — jn ll 16 
different foreign land. The nagic carpet out of the per- 
. : for FREE Set and World Map pendicular. 
that takes 1 there is a set of beautiful full : 
, . ¢ : } hly acquaint yourself with this new project, we 
color photo . f the ci untry and a hig ily iggest that you accept the Free Offer described be- 
informative 1 trated guidebook-album with There is absolutely no cost involved an 
spaces { nounting these color prints igation to continue receiving monthly sets 
» free ““demonstration uckage for teachers 
ruidance of American Geo however, you are delighted wit ith your gift package and prayer turn’ to- 
: do wish to continue taking your pupils on a “‘trip ecca ore 
- ou visit th °° 
erts, Y u 1 : he —_ around the world,”’ you pay only $1 for each monthly grees oe, 
arks and natural wonders iy - r 1 at time a - 
4, - t chereaseer. And u may cancel at any ime. balan ne to Nile Valley. 
ng in the strange cities, and It is advisable to mail the coupon promptly. The The heads of the 
stof ve native costumes, customs, and demand ! for free Demonstration Sets is likely to exceed sphinxes were royal 
ft » liteln eal original expectations. Requests ll be filled on J ee eee 
crarts im quaint MCue Villages first-come; first-served basis. So, since no cost or ob- 
elgg Pa een pk to represent the pow- 
An expert t reigning 


he ion is involved, why not mail the Free Set coupon or of the 
fascinating st ies of the great battles, the national GRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
l 


Like a “Magic Carpet” 
to Exotic Lands 
Each month you and your class “visit” a 


history of the region tell liga 
eB peti init ce? AMERICAN GEO- pharaoh, 
heroes, the ancient legends. You pore over a map Around the World Program, 
showing the principal cities, rivers, mountains, Dept. STE-10, Garden City, N.Y. 
etc. You even learn te speak some 
words and phrases of the native 


tongue. By the temé you have fin . . SIAM ¢ ; 
DER Jour Visi, YOU Pups wees , ‘ . Famous image of 


pr babi now more about eack < ~¥ 

foreten land than do many tourssts a, ; . . 33 with golden orna- 
70 actual go there im person. ‘“- : ments and jewels, 

It’s an excelient way to augment 

classroom studies — because your . , of 

pupils participate in the use of : > - : ’ nating sights you 

these educational materials! iol 4 ; cz lt your 

the world. 


Peewee ee Oe SSE wee wears 


am == | _ poTW FREE— 


Around the World Program 


Dept. STE-10, Garden City, N. Y. GIANT FULL-COLOR 
Please send me-FREE-—the series on “ITALY,” 

including beautiful full-color reproductions and an THE CURRENT and oP 

album t unt them in, plus informative text. You a 


mediately send me, without any charge, SET ON FEET WIDE 
d en-and-copper colored case for my al- av ' 
bums al » giant full-color WORLD MAP. (3% ft 
wide) 1 inderstand y | to tao Sew AROUND A $3.00 VALUE yours FREE 1. 25 beautiful FULL-COLOR 
OR ries each month for only each, plus s prints of Italy’s most fascinat- 
a small ¢ r shipping. After examining my free on this introductory offer ing sights 
set, I notify if I n ish any others. I may 4 
I I t : I wish without I’ vou mall ee os —— aly tate hia Suess Dae 
_ly, you will receive ABSO- may be mounted—plus informa- 
LUTELY FREE tive text on Italy's history, cus- 
toms, arts, legends, famous land- 
marks, natural wonders, geog- 
; raphy, etc 
(Please PRINT) oye vy : 3. An attractive green-and- 
Bas pe ; copper colored case large enough 
ne for a number of albums. 
Addres ‘ — ot ee eee 4. A giant MAP OF THE 
WORLD, lithographed in beauti- 
ful full color, prepared especial- 
ly by American Geographical So- thrills of eWorld Prog the 
Tam. 





Name 


St seveeeens - Adu ciety for this program. Opens up the World 
Toronto 2 , a 4 ‘ to 3% feet wide! A magnificent teach e 

pe wall decoration, invaluable guide nd your students will go sight- 

for students or armchair explor- seeing in ancient rng — 


omies Famous Colosseum In Rome— 15. Retail value $2.00. nic on gondolas in romantic Ven-~ 
= Ex | ‘ g eo Here, in ancient times, fearless Yes, all this (total value over ice . . . watch colorful festivala. 
gladiators fought to the death to $3.00) is yours as an outright Mail coupon now, while this of- 


to introduce you to the fer can still be 


add i Street 
ood only in U. 8S. A. and Canada) 





tT ee at) Tt 


en i amuse the populace. gift, 





